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I.  IHIBODOCTIOH 


In  the  mid-1970's  American  management  stood  up  and 
noticed  their  Japanese  counterparts.  The  overwhelming 
success  of  the  Japanese  in  the  automobile  industry  and  in 
computer  technology  became  the  impetus  for  a  reexamination 
of  what  makes  American  management  effective  [Ref.  1].  While 
the  Japanese  'mystique*  has  captured  our  interest,  the  basic 
issue  cf  management  effectiveness  is  not  new. 

Much  empirical  research  has  been  directed,  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  at  developing  a  model  of  effective  leadership 
[Bef.  2],  [Hef.  3],  For  several  decades  that  research  has 
focused  cn  the  "initiation  of  structure"  and  "consideration 
of  persons"  tradition  [Hef.  4],  [Hef.  5].  However,  these 
research  efforts  have  yielded  few  consistent  results, 
because  according  to  [Hef.  6],  they  have  lacked  a  theoret¬ 
ical  framework  which  adequately  explained  causal  relation¬ 
ships  or  paid  attention  to  intervening  variables  involved  in 
the  leader-subordinate  relationship. 

Given  that  the  results  of  the  "initiation  of  structure" 
and  "considerati cn  of  persons"  studies  have  been  inconclu¬ 
sive,  it  is  not  surprising  that  American  managers  have  been 
intrigued  by  the  Japanese  manager's  success  and  continue  to 
search  fcr  an  answer  to  the  effectiveness  question.  Yet, 
while  the  literature  on  Japanese  management  effectiveness 
has  provided  additional  insights,  it  has  done  little  in 
terms  of  clarifying  a  framework  through  which  to  consider 
effectiveness  [Hef.  7 ]. 

The  fact  that  effectiveness  is  still  a  'mystery' 
confirms  Yukl's  assertion  about  the  need  to  test  leadership 
effectiveness  using  a  theoretical  framework  that  adequately 
explains  both  what  directly  causes  leader-subordinate 


behavior  and  what  additional  factors  act  as  intervening 
variables.  The  testing  of  such  a  theoretical  framework  is 
the  fccus  of  this  study. 

After  reviewing  the  recent  literature  on  Japanese  and 
American  managerial  effecti veness,  the  researcher  has  found 
a  common  theme  throughout.  This  theme  is  best  explained  by 
the  concepts  of  agency  and  communion,  postulated  by  Eakan  to 
be  two  fundamental  determinants  of  human  behavior.  The 
concepts  of  agency  and  communion  are  the  basis  of  the 
research  conducted  here.  [  Eef .  8] 

Agency  is  a  "goal-oriented"  sense  of  self,  exhibited  by 
characteristics  of  self-assertion,  self-expansion  and  self- 
protecticn  (see  Appendix  A  for  an  explanation  of  the 
specific  guestion  items  and  scales  addressing  each  concept)  . 
Agentic  behaviors  are  driven  by  an  individual's  desire  to 
control  his  environment  so  that  his  goals  can  be  achieved. 
The  other  determinant,  communion,  is  characterized  by  self¬ 
lessness  and  a  need  to  create  harmonious  and  nurturing  rela¬ 
tionships.  Communal  behaviors  are  founded  in  a  willingness 
to  subsume  the  self  and  to  allow  others  to  '  take  control  of 
outcomes  in  order  to  preserve  relationships.  The  basic 
difference  between  the  two  is  in  agency's  orientation  toward 
the  self  and  communion's  orientation  towards  others, 
f fief .  9] 

The  building  of  empires,  con  guest  of  territories, 
erection  of  skyscrapers  and  expansion  of  industrial  giants 
like  IBM  and  AT&T  are  the  conseguences  of  agency.  The 
nurturing  of  future  generations  and  the  willingness  to 
sacrifice  personal  desires  to  sustain  and  improve  the 
well-being  of  society  are  the  results  of  communion. 

Bakan  proposes  that  a  high  degree  of  either  communion  or 
agency,  without  the  mitigating  effect  of  the  other,  is 
destructive  to  both  the  individual  and  his/her  community. 
Hitler's  Third  Reich  during  the  1940  's  is  a  classic  example 


of  unmitigated  agency.  Hitler's  Germany  was  an  empire  with 
an  unswerving  drive  to  expand,  based  on  a  desire  to  overcome 
the  "weak"  and  create  a  society  that  would  be  a  monument  to 
the  strongest  and  most  gifted,  his  German  people.  An  example 
of  ccamunion  without  agt-.cy  is  the  all-giving  idealist,  a 
crusader  of  a  "just  "  cause  who  is  ridiculed  and  scourged  by 
his/her  community  but  continues  to  preach  his/her  message 
for  the  community's  sake,  e.g.,  Don  2uixote  who  fought  wind¬ 
mills  and  dragons  in  an  effort  to  make  right  what  was  wrong 
until  he  finally  died  from  overexertion.  Since  unmitigated 
agency  or  unmitigated  communion  result  in  destruction 
[Bef.  10],  the  challenge  for  each  individual  as  they 
develop,  mature  and  grow,  and  for  society  as  a  whole  is  to 
integrate  both  agency  and  communion. 

This  study  is  specifically  designed  to  test  whether  the 
combination  of  agent ic  and  communal  behaviors  in  one's  lead¬ 
ership  style  are  helpful  in  explaining  the  degree  to  which 
ethers  consider  him  to  be  effective  in  the  group.  Since 
leadership  behaviors  cover  a  wide  range  of  activities,  they 
have  been  specifically  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this 
research.  One  common  definition  of  leadership  is  the 
ability  to  influence  ethers  [Bef.  5],  so  a  leader's  influ¬ 
ence  behaviors  will  be  the  focal  point  for  measuring  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  this  study.  Effectiveness  as  measured  by  this 
study  has  been  defined  in  terms  of  influence  on  the  group's 
process,  influence  on  the  group's  decisions,  influence  on 
the  group's  effectiveness  and  satisfaction  with  one's 
behavior  (see  Appendix  A  for  a  detailed  description  of  the 
various  effectiveness  scales)  .  In  order  to  examine  the 
influence  effectiveness  of  group  members,  the  researcher 
administered  two  questionnaires  to  120  O.S.  Navy  personnel 
from  17  different  O.S.  Navy  decision-making  groups,  e.g., 
department  heads,  planning  boards.  These  groups  were  from 
shore  and  operational  commands. 


The  central  prediction  of  the  study  is  that  individuals’ 
agentic  and  communal  behaviors,  the  independent  variables, 
as  measured  by  the  reports  of  four  other  group  members  on 
the  Influence  Style  Questionnaire,  ISQ,  (see  Appendix  B) 
[fief.  11],  will  be  positively  related  to  their  ef f ectiveness 
in  the  group  and  that  the  combination  of  agency  and 
communion  will  significantly  explain  the  majority  of  varia¬ 
tion  around  effectiveness,  with  individuals  scoring  high  on 
both  agency  and  communion  having  the  highest  effectiveness 
scores  and  most  flexible  (moderate)  control  scores. 

There  are  several  corollary  hypotheses.  The  first  two 
are  that  an  individual's  agentic  behavior  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  to  which  he  wants  to  be  in  control  (as  measured 
by  the  express  control  scale  on  the  fundamental  interper¬ 
sonal  reader,  FIEO-B,  see  Appendix  C)  and  that  an  individu¬ 
al’s  communal  behavior  will  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which 
he  prefers  to  be  controlled  (as  measured  on  the  want  control 
scale  of  the  FIEO-rB)  .  The  second  corollary  hypothesis  is 
that  an  individual's  knowledge  of  decision  issues  is  likely 
to  increase  his/her  influence  on  the  group's  decisions 
[Eef .  63- 

Support  for  these  hypotheses  would  have  significant 
implications  for  the  navy  leader.  As  navy  members  advance 
in  seniority,  more  of  their  time  is  spent  in  meetings  and 
decision-groups.  Although  the  Navy  is  highly  reliant  on 
legitimate  hierarchical  authority,  most  decisions  are  seldom 
made  without  the  influence  of  others  in  the  Navy  organiza¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  the  study  of  influence  is  important  to  all 
members  cf  3.  S.  Navy  decision-making  groups.  Influence 
behavior  in  particular,  is  especially  important  to  3.S.  Navy 
leaders.  In  the  traditional  view,  the  superior  has  the 
legitimate  right  to  command  a  subordinate  and  the  subordi¬ 
nate  must  comply,  but  more  contemporary  views  of  authority 
have  challenged  this  perspective.  It  has  been  generally 


recognized  that  effective  performance  in  a  combat  situation 
requires  a  leadership  style  based  on  discipline  and  team¬ 
work.  While  the  U.S.  Navy  (military  organizations  in 
general)  is  designed  to  impart  discipline,  insisting  on 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  superiors,  the  formal  authority 
of  the  leader  isn’t  enough  to  spark  the  spirit  and  initia¬ 
tive  of  followers,  qualities  that  may  be  needed  to  achieve  a 
military  objective.  Consequently,  it  is  believed  that  mili¬ 
tary  unit  leadership  involves  a  combination  of  formal  and 
informal  leadership  techniques  that  will  provide  the  sense 
of  group  identification  needed  to  offset  the  fear  of  death 
in  combat  situations  £Hef.  12].  "Certainly,  an  officer  must 
first  establish  his  credibility  and  gain  the  trust  of  his 
subordinates  if  he  expects  to  inspire  and  lead  them." 
£Hef.  13]  And  how  is  credibility  and  trust  obtained?  Staley 
suggests  that  a  unigue  key  to  leading  effectively  is  being 
able  to  be  open  to  the  "collective"  wisdom  of  the  staff 
(communion)  and  to  realize  that  the  ability  to  listen  to  the 
viewpoints  of  the  opposition  neither  weakens  a  sound  intui¬ 
tive  decision  nor  strengthens  a  poor  one  £Ref.  14].  His 
ideas,  along  with  those  of  others  fo-und  in  the  military 
leadership  literature  which  advocate  more  decentralization 
of  decisions,  increasing  teamwork  and  lengthening  command¬ 
ers'  tours  so  they  can  be  more  "institutionally"  versus 
"occupationally"  oriented  sound  very  similar  to  many  of  the 
concepts  lauded  as  the  keys  to  Japanese  management  success 
£Bef  .  7]. 

In  fact,  the  navy  has  initiated  several  studies  aimed  at 
examining  some  of  the  Japanese  management  'arts’  in  an 
effort  to  assess  their  usefulness  to  the  United  States  Navy 
£Hef.  15].  One  'Japanese'  management  technique  which  seme 
navy  organizations  have  implemented  is  the  quality  circle. 
A  study  conducted  by  the  Naval  Research  and  Development 
Center  aimed  at  assessing  the  interest  and  involvement  of 


navy  organizations  in  productivity  improvement  programs  in 
general  and  quality  circles  (QCs)  in  particular#  concluded 
that  the  interest  in  implementing  QCs  and  the  expectations 
for  their  success  was  high  in  the  navy  [fief.  16].  Thus  the 
military  has  joined  American  industry  in  its  interest  in  the 
'Japanese  management  mystique*. 

But  should  the  hypotheses  proposed  above  be  supported# 
it  would  suggest  that  Japanese  management  techniques  may  not 
be  the  answer  for  the  navy  leader.  The  results  from  the 
research  conducted  in  conjunction  with  this  researcher's 
thesis  on  effective  leadership  may  suggest  other  ways  for 
leaders  to  make  a  difference  without  solely  relying  on  their 
positional  power  or  the  instituitonalization  of  managerial 
techniques#  such  as  quality  circles#  as  the  means  of 
inspiring  sailors  to  contribute  and  produce.  This  research 
may  demonstrate  that  individuals  who  are  capable  of 
expanding  their  range  of  personal  influence  behaviors  by 
incorporating  both  agency  and  communion  into  their  behav¬ 
ioral  styles  are  able  to  significantly  strengthen  their 
impact  on  the  behaviors  of  others. 

The  remainder  of  this  thesis  not  only  includes  the  meth¬ 
odology  and  results  of  this  empirical  research  #  but  also  a 
summary  of  the  revelent  literature.  Specifically,  the 
following  section  explores  the  concepts  of  agency  and 
communion  in  more  detail  and  links  these  concepts  with  the 
issues  that  have  surfaced  in  the  literature  on  Japanese  and 
American  managerial  effectiveness.  In  order  to  provide 
additional  insight  to  the  dynamics  central  to  much  of  the 
controversy  around  management  in  Japan  and  America#  and  to 
exemplify  the  underlying  differences  between  agency  and 
communion,  a  section  on  power  and  control  needs  is  also 
included. 

Chapter  three  reviews  the  research  that  has  been 
conducted  on  influence#  control  needs,  and  behaviors  of 


group  mercers.  In  particular,  studies  in  which  the  FIRO-B 
or  ISQ  questionnaires  (the  instruments  employed  in  this 
particular  thesis  research)  are  discussed. 

Chapter  four  summarizes  the  research  conducted,  provides 
an  overview  of  the  sample,  discusses  how  the  research  data 
was  obtained  and  analyzed.  Chapter  five  discusses  the  major 
results  found.  In  the  last  chapter,  the  study's  purpose  and 
findings  are  summarized,  methodological  issues  and  results 
are  discussed,  conclusions  are  made,  and  implications  are 
suggested. 


II.  1HE0BE  TIC AL  FSAM ElOBK 


A.  CY IB VIES 

Chapter  two  examines  agency  and  communion  in  greater 
detail  and  draws  from  the  recent  literature  on  Japanese  and 
American  management  effectiveness  to  exemplify  Bakan's 
concepts.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  the 
reader  with  a  better  understanding  of  agency  and  communion 
and  to  argue  that  these  concepts  capture  the  essence  of 
managerial  effectiveness.  In  order  to  accomplish  these 
goals  examples  of  agency  and  communion  found  in  American  and 
Japanese  management  literature  will  be  discussed  and  the 
concept  cf  control  will  be  explored  to  unveil  some  of  the 
dynamics  existing  that  make  the  integration  of  agency  and 
communion  difficult. 

B.  HBY  AGENCY  AND  CO0HON1ON? 

Hhy  has  the  researcher  chosen  agency  and  communion  as 
the  concepts  to  be  empirically  studied  versus  the  "initia¬ 
tion  of  structure"  and  consideration  of  persons"  tradition? 
To  examine  this  guestion  let  us  first  compare  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  two  models.  "Initiation  of  structure"  reflects 
the  extent  to  which  an  individual  is  likely  to  define  and 
structure  his  role  and  those  of  his  subordinates  toward  goal 
attainment.  A  high  score  on  this  dimension  characterizes 
individuals  who  play  a  more  active  role  in  directing  group 
activities  through  planning,  communicating  information, 
scheduling,  trying  out  new  ideas,  etc.  "Consideration  of 
persons"  reflects  the  extent  to  which  an  individual  is 
likely  to  have  job  relationships  characterized  by  mutual 
trust,  respect  for  subordinates'  ideas  and  consideration  of 
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their  feelings.  [Bef.  4]  The  dichotomy  between  the  two  is 
primarily  one  involving  structuring  a  task  and  being 
concerned  with  the  process  (peoples’  feelings)  in  order  to 
accomplish  that  task. 

In  contrast,  Bakan's  agency  is  described  as  a  "goal- 
oriented  sense  of  self,  manifested  in  such  characteristics 


as  self-assertion,  self-expansion  and  self-protection  while 
communion,  reflects  selflessness  and  the  need  to  be  one  with 


ethers  [Bef.  8].  Agency  then  is  the  tendency  to  be 
concerned  with  self,  while  communion  is  the  tendency  to 
submerge  the  self  in  order  to  be  at  one  with  others.  fihile 
"initiating  stucture"  is  characterized  by  initiating  one's 
own  ideas  in  order  to  structure  a  task,  it  does  not  explic¬ 
itly  include  the  agentic  characteristics  of  self-protection 
and  self-expansion.  Likewise,  while  "consideration  of 
persons"  is  characterized  by  listening  to  subordinates' 
ideas  and  considering  their  feelings,  it  does  not  explicitly 
include  a  willingness  to  reveal  one's  own  vulnerabilities  or 
give  up  one's  own  ideas  (subsume  the  self)  for  the  good  of  i 

the  group.  Thus,  while  "initiation  of  structure"  and 
"consideration  of  persons"  bear  resemblences  to  agency  and 
communion,  the  key  distinction  lies  in"  the  fact  that  agency 

« 

is  linked  specifically  with  a  desire  to  preserve  and  expand  I 

the  self  versus  simply  accomplishing  a  task  and  communion 
includes  a  willingness  to  reveal  one's  vulnerabilities  at 
the  expense  of  the  self  versus  simply  considering  others' 
feelings.  Since  it  is  the  basic  distinction  between  self  1 

and  other  that  is  at  the  heart  of  the  research  on  influence 
effectiveness  conducted  by  the  researcher,  agency  and 
communion  will  serve  as  the  framework  for  this  study. 

Further,  while  experiments  using  the  concepts  of  "initi-  * 

ating  stucture"  and  "considering  persons"  have  yielded  mixed 
results  in  terms  of  predicting  effectiveness  [Ref.  6],  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  agency  and  communion,  based  on  a 


self /ether  dichotomy  have  been  strongly  linked  with  influ¬ 
ence  effectiveness  in  a  recent  study  conducted  by  Hamilton 
£Bef.  17].  The  researcher’s  focus  on  Bakan’s  framework  will 
provide  another  test  to  see  if  agency  and  communion  are 
helpful  in  predicting  influence  effectiveness. 

An  additional  reason  for  considering  the  self/other, 
agency/communion  dichotomy  results  from  the  researcher's 
review  of  recent  popular  literature  concerning  what  makes 
managers  effective.  A  large  portion  of  the  literature  in 
the  last  10  to  12  years  has  involved  Japanese  management  and 
has  focused  on  comparing  Japanese  and  American  managerial 
styles  £Eef.  7].  The  researcher  has  found  that  a  common 
comparison  between  the  Japanese  and  American  styles  of 
management  has  concerned  the  Japanese  tendency  toward 
collectivism  (others]  £Bef.  18]  which  is  similar  to 
communion  and  the  American  tendency  toward  individualism 
(self]  £Bef.  19]  which  is  similar  to  agency.  The  fact  that 
these  comparisons  have  been  made  in  terms  of  the  self/cther 
dichotomy  and  the  fact  that  the  integration  of  Japanese  and 
American  management  techniques  have  been  addressed  in  recent 
management  literature  £Ref.  1],  lends  further  support  for 
examining  agentic  and  communal  behaviors  of  managers  and  the 
impact  of  their  integration  on  influence  effectiveness. 

An  even  stronger  argument  for  considering  the  integra¬ 
tion  cf  agency  and  communion  can  be  made  if  one  reviews  the 
research  on  Japanese  and  American  sustained  excellence 
conducted  by  two  sets  of  researchers  associated  with  the 
McKinsey  Corporation,  Athos  and  Pascale,  and  Peters  and 
Waterman.  Both  sets  of  researchers  have  concluded  that  the 
most  successful  American  and  Japanese  companies  net  only 
value  individual  achievement  and  performance  (agency)  tut 
encourage  workers  tc  contribute  ideas,  work  in  teams  and 
cooperate  with  each  other  (communion)  £Bef.  1],  £Bef.  22]. 
Thus  the  integration  of  agency  and  communion  seem  to  offer  a 


seem  to  offer  a  means  of  explaining  the  formula  for  American 
as  well  as  Japanese  effectiveness. 

C.  JAPANESE/AMEBICAB  COLTtJBES  LINKED  TO  COMMONION/AGENCY 

The  next  section  of  this  chapter  provides  examples  of 
the  difference  in  emphasis  on  communion  versus  agency  that 
can  be  found  when  comparing  the  Japanese  and  Americans.  In 
order  to  understand  why  the  Japanese  have  been  described  as 
collectivist  [Bef.  18]  and  the  Americans  individualists 
[Bef.  19],  we  must  first  look  at  the  two  countries  and  their 
historical  origins. 

1 .  Japan*  s  Boots 

Japan  has  been  a  united  nation  since  the  third 
century  A.D.  and  was  ruled  for  twelve  centuries  by  emperors 
and  then  for  six  mere  centuries  by  families  of  military 
dictators  or  shoguns.  The  society  was  fundamentally  feudal 
so  that  individuals  lived  in  groups  (feudal  systems)  and 
were  responsible  to  a  common  lord.  Japan  was  virtually 
isolated  frem  the  rest  of  the  world  except  for  Portugal  and 
Holland  with  whom  she  conducted  limited  trade  until  the  ISth 
century.  The  isolated  location  of  Japan  and  the  fact  that 
approximately  20%  of  the  land  was  habitable  meant  that  the 
Japanese  people  became  accustomed  to  living  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  and  learned  to  depend  on  each  other  to  survive.  Thus, 
Japan’s  geography  and  her  feudal  system  of  government 
contributed  to  the  Japanese  people's  tendency  toward  collec¬ 
tivism.  Even  after  the  1890*s  when  Japan  expanded  its 
territories  and  became  industrialized,  the  Japanese  remained 
primarily  a  homogeneous  people.  Their  limitations  in  terms 
of  producing  their  own  natural  resources  forced  them  to  band 
together  and  to  rely  cn  each  other  to  survive.  [Bef.  23] 


Having  suffered  defeat  in  World  War  II,  Japan,  with 
the  help  of  the  United  States,  underwent  reconstruction  and 
eventually  became  a  strong  competitor  in  the  automobile  and 
technclogical  markets.  Her  success  was  primarily  a  result 
of  striving  to  increase  her  resources,  i.e.,  primarily  her 
people.  She  did  this  by  gaining  as  much  knowledge  from  the 
outside  world  as  possible  and  by  developing  her  people's 
ability  so  she  could  lay  claim  to  a  substantial  piece  of 
world  trade. 

Ihus  Japan's  geography  and  history  have  been  deter¬ 
minants  of  her  homogeneous  complexion,  and  her  limited 
resources  have  forced  her  people  to  live  and  work  in  greater 
harmony  (communion).  £Bef.  18] 

2.  America ' s  Roots 

■Ihe  story  of  Japan  contrasts  the  story  of  America's 
beginnings.  America  was  founded  by  people  looking  for  a 
place  where  they  could  develop  and  prosper  based  on  their 
individual  abilities,  instead  of  being  tied  to  a  predeter¬ 
mined  European  life.  Since  America  was  a  new  frontier, 
agency  or  self-assertion,  was  a  key  element  in  her  taming. 
The  ingenuity  and  individual  fortitude  (self-assertion)  of 
frontiersmen  and  pioneers  enabled  them  to  brave  an  unknown 
land,  conguer  it  and  mold  out  their  own  living.  Because  the 
majority  of  Americans  gained  their  livelihood  from  the  soil 
during  the  first  300  years  of  American  history,  agrarian 
principles  like  self-reliance,  formed  the  foundation  of 
American  tradition  and  became  incorporated  into  the 
teclaration  of  Independence,  a  number  of  state  constitu¬ 
tions,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  writings  of  men  like 
Jefferson.  The  ideal  was  a  self-contained,  self-sufficient 
farm  identified  with  a  man  and  his  family.  The  agrarian 
life  required  man  to  contend  with  nature  rather  than  other 
men  tc  survive.  The  early  American  had  to  assert  himself. 


te  self-reliant#  and  independent  of  others  (be  agentic)  if 
he  was  tc  have  control  over  his  own  survival.  [Ref.  24] 

While  modern  America  has  substantially  less  farmers 
in  proportion  to  people  in  other  livelihoods#  the  individual 
is  still  an  elemental  part  of  our  American  fabric.  We  are 
taught  at  a  young  age  to  take  care  of  ourselves  and  we  live 
in  a  society  in  which  even  the  dependence  on  the  family 
group  has  teen  diminished  as  a  result  of  our  mobility. 
[Ref.  15] 

In  examining  the  myths  concerning  American  and 
Japanese  roots  it  becomes  clear  that  Americans  have  been 
traditionally  characterized  as  ’individualist'  and  the 
Japanese  characterized  as  'collectivist'.  But  the  truth  is 
that  neither  country's  people  have  been  as  extreme  in  their 
orientations  as  their  mythical  characterizations  have 
inferred.  There  was  competition  for  power  and  wealth  in 
Japan#  especially  between  feudal  lords  [Ref.  25]#  just  as 
there  was  collaboration  in  the  [J.S.,  where  even  in  the 
rugged  pioneer  days  neighbors  gathered  together  to  help  each 
other  out,  e.g.  #  barn  raising  on  the  frontiers.  The  point 
is  that  while  competition  has  existed  in  Japan  and  collabo¬ 
ration  in  America,  the  characteristic  myths  about  'the 
American'  versus  'the  Japanese'  people  have  emphasized  the 
value  of  individualism  versus  collectivism  to  differing 
degrees. 

Where  the  Japanese  culture  has  developed  a  funda¬ 
mental  value  of  'wa'  or  harmony  (communion)  [Ref.  18], 
partly  due  to  the  necessity  of  the  Japanese  people  to  band 
together  for  survival;  the  American  tradition  has  been 
founded  in  individual  achievement  and  self-reliance  (agency) 
[Ref.  19].  These  fundamental  values,  collectivism  versus 
individualism,  manifest  themselves  in  the  Japanese  manager's 
emphasis  on  the  group  as  opposed  to  the  American  manager's 
emphasis  on  individual  achievement  [Ref.  15], 


These 


differences  in  emphasis  are  best  exemplified  by  exploring 
typical  managerial  practices  of  the  Japanese  and  Americans. 

D.  CCMMONICN/AGENCY  IN  JAPANESE  AND  AMERICAN  MANAGEMENT 

In  his  book.  Theory  Z  Ouchi  argues  that  the  essential 
differences  between  typically  American  and  Japanese  organi¬ 
zations  lie  in  some  key  structural  issues  and  cultural 
values  which  encourage  certain  management  styles  to 
flourish.  Specifically,  he  points  out  that  major  Japanese 
companies  employ  their  key  people  for  life  (or  until  forced 
retirement  at  age  55  or  60),  rotate  them  through  various 
functions,  promote  them  slowly  and  according  to  more  of  a 
seniority  than  merit  system,  and  place  responsibility  on 
groups  like  quality  circles  rather  than  on  individuals 
£Hef.  15].  These  observations  are  illustrative  of  a  system 
that  nurtures  the  development  of  its  people  and  is  primarily 
concerned  with  group  versus  individual  achievement,  i.e.,  is 
more  communal. 

Cuchi  contrasts  the  "typical  Japanese"  organization  with 
a  typically  American,  bureaucratic  model.  He  cites  typical 
American  practices  including  the  retainment  of  employees 
only  as  long  as  they  are  contributing  to  the  organization's 
growth  and  expansion,  little  concern  for  obtaining  sugges¬ 
tions  from  workers,  and  immediate  feedback  based  on  indi¬ 
vidual  performance  and  responsibility.  Ouchi' s  typical 
American  model  is  reflective  of  a  results-oriented  system 
that  reguires  individuals  to  produce,  judges  them  on  indi¬ 
vidual  performance  and  at  the  same  time  focuses  on  control¬ 
ling  organizational  outcomes  to  ensure  the  achievement  of 
organizational  profits.  All  of  these  actions  are  more 
reflective  of  an  organization  that  primarily  values  agency 
and  is  unwilling  to  allow  workers  to  have  too  much  control 
ever  the  organization's  fate.  [Ref.  15] 


1 .  Empirical  Studies 

Empirical  studies  of  Japanese  and  American  practices 
further  support  Ouchi’s  description  of  typically  Japanese 
and  American  management  systems  and  further  illustrate  a 
Japanese  tendency  towards  communion  as  opposed  to  an 
American  tendency  toward  agency.  Most  of  the  research  that 
has  teen  conducted  in  an  effort  to  compare  Japanese  and 
American  managers  has  focused  on  communication  and 
decision-making  processes  [Eef.  7].  Abegglen  found  that  the 
Japanese  were  very  involved  in  the  communication  process 
[Bef.  26].  His  findings  were  supported  by  Yoshino  who 
reported  that  the  Japanese  were  able  to  communicate  guickly 
and  easily  up  and  down  the  organizational  hierarchy  and  that 
they  emphasized  consultative  decision-making  [Ref.  27].  In 
another  study  during  which  open-ended  interviews  with 
workers  from  Japanese  companies  in  the  United  States  were 
conducted,  Ouchi  and  Johnson  also  found  that  the  Japanese 
emphasized  the  flow  of  information  and  initiative  from  the 
bottom  of  the  organization  up  and  stressed  consensus  in 
decision-making.  Ihey  concluded  that  the  inclusion  of 
employees  in  these  processes  was  one  distinguishing  factor 
of  Japanese  management  [Hef.  28].  Pascale  and  MacGuire,  who 
conducted  an  empirical  study  in  which  they  analyzed  survey 
and  organizational  data  from  37  Japanese  companies  either 
located  in  America  or  Japan,  also  found  that  the  Japanese 
relied  more  on  consultative  decision-making  in  which 
employees  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  decision-making 
process  [Bef.  29]. 

All  of  these  studies  are  consistent  in  that  they 
distinguish  American  and  Japanese  managers  in  terms  of  the 
relative  involvement  of  their  workers  in  decision-making  and 
organizational  processes.  Howard  and  Teramoto  contend  that 
this  difference  in  worker  participation  in  the 


decision-making  process  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  culture  actually  enables  Japanese  managers  to  more 
fully  understand  social  processes,  and  in  particular 
decision-making.  1c  prove  this  point  they  contrast  the 
Japanese  and  American  words  used  to  describe  the  decision- 
making  process.  They  suggest  that  the  process  of  decision¬ 
making  as  it  is  described  in  English  overstresses  the 
element  of  conflict  or  agency  in  terms  of  asserting  one's 
own  will.  To  support  their  reasoning  they  give  examples  of 
English  words  typically  used  in  describing  American 
decision-making,  e.g.,  communication,  conflict,  confronta¬ 
tion,  compromise,  negotiation,  and  control;  all  terms  that 
infer  a  game  theoretic  property.  In  comparison,  the 
Japanese  word  for  the  process  '  nemarwashi ',  means  the 
process  of  planting  a  tree  and  implanting  its  roots  to  allow 
it  to  grow,  a  definition  that  includes  the  concept  of  nurtu- 
rance  ,i.e.,  communion.  Howard  and  Teramoto  argue  that  the 
Japanese  definition  perfectly  describes  the  necessary 
processes  of  practical  decision-making  in  any  culture  and 
thus  contend  that  the  Japanese  culture,  which  the  researcher 
has  linked  to  a  more  communal  orientation,  enables  the 
Japanese  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of 
decision-making.  [Eef.  30] 

2.  A  Comparison  cf  Two  Managers 

Op  to  this  point,  the  theories  about 
American/Japanese  managerial  differences,  as  well  as  empir¬ 
ical  evidence,  have  been  discussed.  Let  us  now  consider  a 
more  concrete  comparison.  In  their  recent  book  The  Art  of 
Japanese  Management  Athos  and  Pascale  compare  two  prominent 
executives,  one  American  (Geneen  of  ITT)  and  one  Japanese 
(Matsuchito  of  Matsuchito)  and  provide  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  that  support  the  researcher's  contention  that  the 
Japanese  make  more  use  of  communion,  while  the  Americans 


tend  tc  concentrate  cn  agency.  Pascale  and  Athos  preface 
their  comparison  by  stating  the  two  managers  are  examples  of 
extremes,  hut  they  also  state  they  are  representative  cf  the 
contrasts  the  anthers  encountered  when  they  compared  a 
number  of  Japanese  and  American  managers  and  organizations. 
[Bef.  1] 

In  their  description,  Geneen  is  depicted  as  a 
forceful  influence  on  ITT.  Pascale  and  Athos  describe  the 
principle  elements  of  Geneen's  approach: 

"Geneen,  like  General  Patton,  understood  what  it  meant 
to  wear  two  pistols,”  one  ITT  old-timer  recounts.  "When 
Geneen  first  took  over  this  company,  he  needed  to  let 
people  know  he  was  the  boss,  that  he  was  the  man  in 
charge.  He  did  this  by  calling  them  up  at  odd  hours,  by 
asking  someone  about  'item  3'  in  his  report,  by  demon¬ 
strating  his  total  recall  of  facts  ana  figures.  In 
Europe  He  insisted  that  people  at  meetings  address  them¬ 
selves  by  first  names,  even  though  the  custom  in  Europe 
had  always  been  to  use  last  names.  Phone  calls  in  the 
middle  or  the  night  can  really  encourage  people  tc  do 
their  homework-  and  the  word  gets  around.”  [Bef.  31] 

a.  Differing  Styles 

Athos  and  Pascale  go  on  to  talk  about  Geneen's 
unique  way  of  holding  meetings,  describing  how  he  'zoomed' 
in  on  those  who  were  unprepared,  focused  on  ’ unshakeable' 
facts  in  making  decisions  (i.e.,  the  first  hand  opinion  cf 
an  expert,  based  on  the  latest  information)  and  staged  meet¬ 
ings  somewhat  like  inquisitions,  setting  up  microphones  into 
which  presenters  were  to  speak,  and  being  interrogatory  or 
even  adversarial.  According  to  Athos  and  Pascale  Geneen's 
style  created  tensions  between  line  and  staff  organizations 
hut  was  effective  because  it  was  based  on  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  that  enabled  Geneen  to  have  ultimate  control 
[Bef.  21].  Athos  and  Pascale  observe  that  Geneen's  style 
enabled  him  to  imprint  his  personality  on  every  aspect  of 
his  organization.  From  their  descriptions  of  Geneen,  it  is 
clear  that  his  style  was  primarily  agentic  and  controlling. 


And  while  the  authors  note  that  he  was  successful  in 
achieving  profits  for  ITT  they  also  note  that  his  style  was 
problematic  and  suggest  that  ITT  under  Geneen  was  almost  a 
universe  unto  itself,  obsessed  with  itself,  as  opposed  to 
acting  as  a  servant  of  society  [  Bef .  21],  one  of  the 
negative  consequences  of  unmitigated  agency  as  outlined  by 
Eakan  [Bef.  8]. 

Pascale  and  Athos  description  of  Matsuchito 
clearly  contrasts  Geneen's  facts  oriented,  get  to  the  point, 
self-asserting,  controlling  approach  (all  characteristic  of 
agency).  Pascale  and  Athos  describe  Matsuchito  as  valuing 
initiative,  encouraging  healthy  conflict  (like  that  between 
husbands  and  wives)  and  being  energetic  (agentic)  ,  however, 
they  also  indicate  that  his  style  was  driven  by  an  under- 
lying  philosophy  to  develop  employees'  skills  and  their 
'inner  selves'.  Matsuchito  did  this  through  extensive 
training  and  by  viewing  employee  recommendations  as  instru¬ 
mental  to  making  improvements.  He  dealt  with  employees  who 
erred  by  demoting  them  so  that  they  could  learn  from  their 
mistakes,  a  marked  difference  from  Geneen's  more  ruthless 
approach,  firing  [Bef.  32]. 

After  comparing  Geneen  and  Matsuchito  in  terms 
of  their  managerial  styles,  skills,  orientation  toward  their 
staffs,  emphasis  on  control  systems,  strategies,  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  and  overall  goals,  Pascale  and  Athos 
conclude  that  the  difference  between  the  two  leaders  is 
founded  in  the  kinds  cf  shared  goals  they  activate  in  their 
organizations.  While  Geneen  focused  on  self-expansion  and 
bottom-line  profits  (agency) ,  Matsuchito  additionally, 
focused  on  obtaining  results  by  creating  an  environment 
where  workers  felt  part  of  the  Matsuchito  family  and  felt 
like  they  were  of  value  to  the  organization,  i.e.  Matsuchito 
employed  communion  and  agency).  [Bef.  33] 


Geneen's  agentic  managerial  style  is  illustra¬ 
tive  of  what  Bradford  and  Cohen  have  termed  the  American 
heroic  style  of  managing.  Where  the  manager  perceives  his 
role  through  the  "lone  ranger"  metaphor,  i.e.,  riding  into 
town  on  a  white  horse  and  single  nandedly  (asserting  the 
self,  i.e.,  using  agency)  saving  the  helpless  townspeople. 
Matsuchitc's  more  paternal,  nurturing  approach  in  which 
training  and  development  of  the  "ordinary  worker"  is  the 
key,  is  more  reflective  of  Bradford's  and  Cohen's  developer 
manager.  The  developer  uses  a  style  that  tends  to  involve 
subordinates  not  only  in  the  task  but  also  gives  them  more 
responsitlity  in  terms  of  ensuring  a  successful  outcome. 
The  primary  contrast  between  the  heroic  manager,  Geneen,  and 
the  developer,  Matsuchito,  is  the  extent  to  which  they 
expect  employees  to  share  responsibilities  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  organization's  goals  (the  extent  to  which 
they  practice  communal  behaviors).  [Bef.  34] 

3.  Similar  Formulas  for  "Sustained"  Success 

Xet  researchers  of  American  corporate  excellence 
have  found  that  those  organizations  like  Hewlett-Packard  and 
IBM  that  have  been  effective  and  profitable  over  long 
periods  of  time  emphasize  shared  goals  similar  to  those 
found  in  Japanese  corporations  that  have  had  enduring 
success.  For  example,  IBM  encourages  employees  to 
contribute  ideas  and  participate  in  decision-making  while  it 
encourages  innovation  and  and  competition  [Ref.  35]. 

In  Peters'  and  Waterman's  most  successful  American 
organizations,  workers  have  a  sense  of  worth  and  meaning 
(they  are  nurtured  and  able  to  exert  influence)  and  at  the 
same  time  are  encouraged  to  be  ingeneous  and  self-asserting 
(agentic).  In  these  excellent  organizations,  where  orienta¬ 
tions  are  integrated,  the  organization  achieves  production 
goals  and  profits  and  workers  feel  like  they  are  able  to 


contribute  to  organizational  outcomes.  Thus,  the  whole 
organization  wins,  and  is  able  to  maintain  excellence  even 
when  the  chief  executive  steps  down,  because  the  people 
within  the  firm  have  teen  enkindled  with  a  sense  of  meaning 
that  goes  beyond  "getting  just  a  satisfactory  job  done", 
[fief.  35] 

E.  1  BY  INTEGRATING  ONE'S  MANAGEMENT  STYLE  IS  DIFFICULT 

But  if  the  most  effective  American  companies  exhibit 
both  agentic  and  communal  orientations,  as  do  most  Japanese 
corporations,  then  why  is  it  that  more  American  corporations 
have  not  adapted  these  styles  accordingly?  A  brief  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  definition  of  agency  and  communion  in  terms 
of  their  implications  for  maintaining  control  offers  seme 
insight  into  this  guery. 

Agency  is  driven  by  the  desire  to  'impress'  one's  self 
on  others  and  one's  environment.  In  order  to  do  this  an 
individual  attempts  to  assert  his  cwn  opinions  and/or 
desires  (will)  on  others,  is  unwilling  to  allow  others  to 
sway  him  frem  his  course  (i.e.,  is  self-protective)  and  aims 
at  obtaining  as  much  self-reliance  and  control  over  the 
outcome  of  his  goals  as  possible.  Such  an  orientation  is 
reflective  cf  a  belief  that  maintaining  control  over  one's 
own  destiny  means  net  allowing  others  to  have  any  control 
over  you  [fief.  36]-  This  basic  belief  about  control  is 
exemplified  by  those  who  believe  control  or  power  is  a 
limited  commodity.  Therefore,  managers  subscribing  to  this 
view  must  amass  control  by  aligning  themselves  with  key 
people  in  the  organization,  being  clear  about  designating 
turf  and  choosing  only  those  subordinates  who  do  not 
threaten  their  (own)  control,  i.e.,  exhibiting  exclusively 
self-protecting  behaviors  (agency). 
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Eelieving  the  amount  of  power  available  is  fixed,  means 
that  some  will  have  more  than  others  so  that  an  individual 
must  fight  to  control  and  gain  as  much  power  as  possible. 
If  one  carries  such  a  belief  about  power,  he  must  be  protec¬ 
tive  and  unwilling  to  subsume  his  own  will  to  others  in 
order  to  ’win*  £Eef.  37]. 

1.  Negative  Face  of  ?o wer  and  On  mitigated  Agency 

McClelland  describes  the  win-lose  orientation  to 
power  as  the  ’negative  face  of  power*  because  it  leads  to 
simple  or  direct  means  of  obtaining  power,  i.e.,  through 
control  (agency)  .  The  consequences  of  focusing  on  the  'neg¬ 
ative  face  of  power’  are  that  one  seeks  to  amass  control  and 
resorts  to  self-protection  to  maintain  power.  But, 
according  to  McClelland,  a  sole  concern  with  controlling  to 
attain  what  one  wants  is  ineffective  because  individuals  who 
amass  control  treat  others  like  pawns,  take  advantage  of 
their  positions  and  weaken  others  at  the  expense  of  building 
up  themselves  £Bef.  38].  Such  actions  are  only  destructive 
to  the  organization  as  a  whole  and  bear  a  strong  resemblence 
to  what  Bakan  warns  to  be  the  conseguences  of  extreme 
agentic  behavior  devoid  of  communion.  According  to  Bakan, 
unmitigated  agency  results  in  ultimate  destruction,  because 
the  orgarisim  becomes  so  concerned  with  its  own  survival 
that  it  destroys  anything  that  limits  or  threatens  its 
ability  to  exist  and  expand  it  territory.  Like  a  malignant 
cancer,  unmitigated  agency  drives  an  organism  to  devour 
others  in  order  to  thrive.  When  an  individual  is  extremely 
agentic  his  primary  desire  is  to  increase  his  own  control 
over  his  environment  and  to  ensure  that  *his'  personal  goals 
i  are  obtained.  In  order  to  ensure  ’his’  mark  on  the  world 

the  individual  characterized  by  unmitigated  agency  is  not 
above  sublimating  others  (i.e.,  not  recognizing  ethers' 
needs  to  assert  their  ’selves')  for  his  own  sake.  [Bef.  8] 
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Thus,  the  manager  whc  displays  unmitigated  agency  puts  his 
'self*  atove  others  tc  such  a  degree  that  those  others  find 


they  must  he  willing  to  almost  completely  subsume  their  own 
wills  (selves)  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  cope  with  such  an 
egocentric  style.  In  the  situation  described,  agency  and 
communion  are  exhibited  in  extremes.  Both  behaviors  are  not 
balanced  and  incorporated  into  the  behavioral  styles  of  each 
individual  organization  member,  [fief.  8] 

While  one  can  imagine  that  the  outcome  of  extreme 
control  or  agency  ir  a  management  scenario  might  be  the 
manager's  achievement  of  success,  the  theories  about  unmiti¬ 
gated  agency  or  extreme  control  suggest  that  success  will  be 
tenuous  because  it  will  be  dependent  on  the  ability  of  a 
manager  to  maintain  control  at  every  moment  instead  of 
inspiring  followship  through  trust  and  participation 
£Bef .  39*. 

Eakan  challenges  mankind  to  integrate  agentic  and 
communal  behaviors  if  it  wishes  to  be  effective.  His 
conviction  is  that  the  integration  of  the  two  determinants, 
i.e.,  the  ability  to  integrate  the  desire  to  assert  one's 
self  while  recog rizing  that  others  have  the  same  needs,  is 
the  key  to  a  balanced  existence  [Bef.  8J.  His  contention  is 
also  reflected  in  McClellnd's  'positive  face  of  power'.  The 
'positive  face  cf  pcwer'  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  the 
power-pie  is  large  enough  for  everyone  to  share.  It  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  individuals  can  maintain  control, 
not  by  amassing  it,  but  by  recognizing  others'  needs  to 
control  as  well  [Bef.  38].  In  fact,  by  making  others  feel 
powerful,  known  as  empowering,  an  individual's  own  sense  of 
control  and  power  can  increase  and  the  organization  can 
thrive.  [Bef.  39]. 
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F.  TEE  EOHEB  OF  INTEGRATING  AGENCY  AND  COMMUNION 

Khen  we  compare  the  ideas  involved  in  sharing  control 
with  the  integration  of  agency  and  communion,  we  tegin  to 
gain  insight  into  the  power  of  an  integrated  agentic/ 
communal  behavioral  strategy.  By  allowing  others  to  voice 
their  views  and  have  impact  on  a  group’s  decision  (acting 
communally),  one  enables  other  group  members  to  feel  a  sense 
of  control  over  the  outcome  of  their  organization.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  ability  to  argue  strongly  for  one’s  own  point  of 
view  (agency),  and  yet  be  open  to  the  influence  of  others 
(communion)  ,  enables  ideas  to  be  explored  more  fully  and 
alternatives  to  be  considered.  The  outcome  of  such  an 
exchange  may  not  only  produce  a  more  comprehensive, 
thoughtful  decision  hut  may  also  result  in  gaining  the 
commitment  of  the  rest  of  the  group  to  the  decision  and  its 
implementation.  [Ref.  34] 

The  manager  who  can  integrate  agency  and  communion 
becomes  a  powers harer,  one  who  has  control  and  also  shares 
it.  He  is  willing  to  recognize  others,  be  open  to  influence 
(be  communal)  and  allow  others  to  have  the  potential  for 
impact.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  powersharer,  just  by 
such  actions  gain  further  commitment  and  trust,  actually- 
increasing  his/her  ability  to  influence  [Ref.  39].  Perhaps 
by  sharing  power  and  gaining  commitment,  one  is  being  self¬ 
expanding  or  agentic,  in  the  true  sense.  Thus,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  ability  tc  control  and  allow  others  to 
control  is  at  the  heart  of  integrating  agency  and  ccmmunicn. 
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At  this  point  let  us  summarize  the  major  points  mude  in 
this  chapter.  First,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  research  conducted  concerns  effectiveness,  a  subject 
that  has  been  of  interest  to  managers  for  a  long  time 


£Bef.  6].  We  began  ty  exploring  the  Japanese  ’mystique’,  a 
popular  subject  in  contemporary  management  literature,  in 
order  to  understand  managerial  effectiveness  more  clearly. 
This  chapter  explored  a  commonly  held  belief  that  the 
Japanese  value  of  groups  versus  the  American  value  of  indi¬ 
vidualism  is  at  the  core  of  the  Japanese  businessman’s 
success.  Common  Japanese  and  American  management  practices 
and  processes  were  then  considered  in  an  effort  to  shed 
light  on  the  Japanese  ’mystique*.  These  common  practices 
were  then  linked  to  Bakan’s  concepts  of  agency  and 
communion.  Research  on  sustained  American  corporate  excel¬ 
lence  was  cited  in  order  to  reveal  that  those  American  and 
Japanese  companies  that  continue  to  be  effective  and  profit¬ 
able  are  similar  in  that  they  emphasize  both  agentic  and 
communal  values.  The  question  of  why  agency  and  communion 
have  been  difficult  to  integrate  has  been  explored  by 
considering  the  implications  involved  in  combining  agentic 
and  communal  behaviors  in  terms  of  control  and  power. 
Finally,  theoretical  evidence,  based  on  the  concept  of 
sharing  power,  has  teen  provided  to  support  the  arguement 
that  an  integration  cf  Bakan’s  two  behavioral  determinants 
leads  to  more  effective  organizational  outcomes. 

G.  TBE  EOTTOH  LIHE 

Although  there  is  evidence  that  the  American  companies 
that  have  experienced  sustained  excellence  enable  subordi¬ 
nates  to  share  in  the  control  of  organizational  tasks,  there 
are  many  American  ccxporations  that  have  not  embraced  the 
idea  of  powersharing.  Bradford  and  Cohen  have  noted  that 
the  idea  of  allowing  ethers  to  control  and  have  influence  on 
organizational  processes  may  not  be  easy  for  the  American 
manager  given  his  frontier  myths  and  individualistic  begin¬ 
nings,  tut  they  stress  that  such  an  adjustment  must  be  made 
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if  America  is  to  remain  a  strong  industrial  nation  and 
achieve  rot  mediocraty  but  excellence.  The  lesson  to  be 
learned  is  not  that  the  'American*  bottom  line,  its  tendency 
toward  outspokenness,  and  drive  for  independence  (agency)  be 
foregcne,  nor  that  the  'Japanese'  tendency  toward  collec¬ 
tivism  and  concern  fcr  harmony  be  embraced;  but  it  is  that 
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organizational  outcomes,  instead  of  relying  exclusively  on 
one's  ability  to  exert  authority  or  control,  increases 
worker  commitment  and  productivity.  In  particular,  behav¬ 
ioral  strategies  that  encourage  worker  participation  have 
been  proven  successful  in  achieving  greater  productivity  and 
quality  when  groups  cf  people  are  involved  in  accomplishing 
a  task.  [Hef.  40] 

In  the  next  chapter  the  research  evidence  linking 
increased  productivity'  and  mangerial  effectiveness  with 
one's  ability  to  allcw  others  to  share  in  the  control  of 
organizational  outcomes  is  presented.  The  research  reviewed 
specifically  focuses  on  control  and  influence  behaviors  of 
individuals  in  groups.  The  area  of  review  has  been  limited 
to  influence  behaviors  in  groups  because  the  ability  to 
influence  others  is  central  if  one  is  to  manage  or  lead 
effectively  [Ref.  5].  In  addition,  the  results  of  the 
influence  studies  reviewed  substantially  support  these  who 
have  asserted  that  aanagers'  abilities  to  achieve  'excel¬ 
lent'  results  including  increased  productivity,  are  reliant 
upon  their  abilities  to  use  flexible  behavior  strategies 
that  do  not  exclusively  depend  on  exerting  authority  or 
exhibiting  unilateral  control  [Bef.  39].  Research  that  has 
been  conducted  using  the  Fundamental  Interpersonal  Reader 
Orientation  (FIRO-B)  [Hef.  41],  and  the  Influence  Style 


Questionnaire  [Ref.  17],  the  two  instruments  used  in  this 
study  tc  treasure  control  preferences  and  the  relationship 
between  agency  and  communion  to  influence  effectiveness, 
respectively,  will  be  reviewed,  as  well. 
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III.  LITEBATOBE  BEVIES 


A.  CVIB VIEW 

Ihis  chapter  reviews  the  research  that  has  been 
conducted  on  individual  interpersonal  needs  and  individual 
influence  effectiveness  in  groups.  Specifically,  the 
research  that  has  been  done  using  the  Fundamental 
Interpersonal  Orientation  Beader  (FIRO-B)  and  the  Influence 
Style  Cuestionnaire  (ISQ)  ,  the  instruments  which  are  used  in 
this  thesis  research,  are  discussed. 

The  previous  chapter  has  suggested  that  the  integration 
of  agency  and  communion  is  dependent  on  an  ability  to 
balance  one’s  own  need  to  control  others  with  others’  needs 
to  have  control.  Further,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a 
manager's  willingness  to  integrate  agentic  and  communal 
behaviors  is  linked  to  his  ideas  about  control.  In  addition 
to  the  rhetoric,  is  there  evidence  that  managers  should 
recognize  and  accede  to  others'  needs  for  control  because  it 
is  organizationally  beneficial?  The  answer  to  this  guestion 
is  the  focal  point  of  this  literature  review. 

E.  CCNTFOI  NEEDS 

The  empirical  studies  conducted  in  conjunction  with 
Schutz’s  theory  of  leadership  suggest  that  a  concern  for 
individual  needs,  one  being  the  need  to  control,  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  organization.  Schutz  proposes  that  leaders  of 
groups  must  be  aware  that  each  individual  member  has  three 
basic  needs:  control,  affection  aud  inclusion.  His  theory 
states  that  leaders  must  ensure  that  each  group  member's 
basic  interpersonal  needs  are  net  and  balanced  withiD  the 
work  group,  if  the  group  is  to  be  maximally  effective  in 
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accompli.shi.Dg  its  task  [fief.  4 1 J.  To  test  his  theory, 
Schutz  developed  the  FIRC-B  guestiona air e.  Most  of  his  work 
i  with  the  FIfiO-B  has  concentrated  on  assessing  the  interper¬ 

sonal  needs  of  individuals  in  groups  to  determine  whether 
members  needs  were  compatible;  i.e.,  either  all  group 
members  had  the  same  express  and/or  want  needs  for  control, 
I  affection  and  inclusion  or  member's  want  and  express  needs 

complemented  each  other.  In  the  case  of  control  needs,  a 
compatible  group  would  be  one  whose  members  either  had 
similar  want  and/or  express  control  needs,  as  measured  by 
'  the  FIRO-B  or  whose  members'  needs  were  balanced,  i.e.,  seme 

members  wanted  to  be  controlled  and  some  wanted  to  control. 
Schutz  found  that  groups  with  members  who  all  had  similar 
needs,  particularly  groups  whose  members  all  had  similar 
1  express  control  needs,  were  able  to  catagorize  their  group 

in  terms  of  its  members'  overall  preferences  to  control 
£Re£.  41].  This  finding  provides  evidence  that  at  least 
"expressed"  control  needs  produce  specific  behaviors  that 
^  can  be  recognized  and  identified  by  others  and  thus  lends 

support  to  the  researcher's  suggestion  that  ideas  and 
preferences  about  control  underlie  individual  behaviors. 

^  Net  only  has  Schutz 's  FIEO-B  been  successful  in 

*  predicting  certain  individual  behaviors,  but  it  has  also 

been  predictive  of  certain  outcomes  of  interpersonal  inter¬ 
actions.  Mos  and  Speisman  found  that  using  measures  of 
interpersonal  compatatility  derived  from  scores  on  Schutz's 
firo-B,  they  were  able  to  predict  productivity  in  small 
groups  [Bef.  42].  In  addition,  FIfiO-B  scores  have  seemed  to 
be  relevant  variables  in  predicting  patient-therapist  inter¬ 
actions  in  psychotherapy  [Eef.  43].  Thus,  the  FIRO-B  scores 
have  provided  evidence  about  how  individuals  would  relate  on 
an  interpersonal  level  based  on  tneir  individual  interper¬ 
sonal  needs.  In  addition,  there  has  been  evidence  that 
individuals'  needs  for  control,  in  particular,  are  related 
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to  social  power  and  trust  [Ref.  44],  In  a  study  that  used 
Schutz's  FIRO-B  in  addition  to  other  instruments, 
researchers  found  that  there  were  three  power  variables  that 
accounted  for  most  of  the  variance  in  trust.  These  were 
influence  a  had  as  rated  by  others  which  accounted  for  23* 
of  the  variance  in  trust,  the  internal  locus  cf  control 
which  accounted  for  11X  of  the  variance  in  trust  and  being 
low  cn  expressed  control  (as  measured  by  the  expressed- 
contrcl  FIRO-B  scale)  which  accounted  for  6 %  of  the  total 
variance  in  trust.  Schutz's  and  the  Forst  et  al  work  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  interpersonal  need  for  control  has  some  impact 
on  group  effect iveness  and  the  level  of  group  trust  and 
these  findings  support  those  who  advocate  that  sharing  power 
with  ethers  and  giving  others  control,  empowering,  leads  to 
greater  trust  and  group  commitment  [Ref.  39], 

C.  S BARING  CONTROL,  ANOTHER  INFLUENCE  STRATEGY 

Additional  empirical  research  on  influence  supports  the 
hypothesis  that  sharing  power  builds  trust  and  commitment. 
A  recent  study  on  managers'  influence  behaviors  substan¬ 
tially  supports  the  relationship  between  the  ability  to 
share  control  or  power  with  one's  effectiveness  [Ref.  45]. 

In  1S77,  the  Forum  corporation,  a  research  firm  in  New 
England,  conducted  some  initial  research  in  the  area  of 
influence  behavior  in  order  to  define  the  practices  that 
differentiated  excellent  influencers  from  moderate  influ- 
encers.  Research  information  was  gathered  by  interviewing, 
surveying  and  analyzing  questionnaires  of  influencers  in 
seven  Fortune  500  companies.  As  a  result  of  this  initial 
research,  24  influence  practices  were  identified.  Using 
this  data  Forum  designed  a  training  seminar  which  included 
feedback  to  participants  on  each  of  the  24  practices, 
confidentially  rated  by  peers  and  associates.  From  1977  to 


1981  four  thousand  participants  enrolled  in  the  training 
program  and  Forum  amassed  a  data  base  of  24,000  responses 
from  colleagues,  peers  and  associates.  In  a  second  phase  of 
research,  this  data  base  was  analyzed  to  determine  under¬ 
lying  influence  patterns.  In  addition  the  24  practices  were 
validated  and  configured  into  a  model  of  influence  which 
identified  56  tactics  as  components  of  successful  influence. 
The  model  developed  as  a  result  of  the  research  included 
three  core  practices  or  beliefs: 

1.  Being  supportive  and  helpful  to  others 

2.  Being  willing  to  share  power  for  an  overall  gcal 

3.  Behaving  in  a  way  that  leads  others  to  trust  you. 
(These  strategies  pertain  particularly  to  managers  who  do 
not  have  positional  control,  i.e. ,  peers  in  a  decision¬ 
making  forum.  The  three  strategies  strongly  resemble  those 
aspects  cf  communal  behavior  in  which  ’others’  views  are 
sought  and  where  an  individual  is  willing  to  be  influenced 
as  a  result.) 

As  a  result  of  the  Forum  research,  the  researchers 
concluded  that  effective  influencers  are  seen  as 
collaborators  and  consensus  builders. 


’’The  values  fundamental  to  influence  are  quite  different 
from  these  of  authoritarian  management.  The  influencer 
believes  that  being  supportive  and  helpful  is  a  way  to 
facilitate  work.  when  that  concept  operates  in  the  work 
environment,  individuals  will  probably  want  to  function 
as  a  team;  individual  goals  give  way  to  team  goals; 
roles  and  responsibilities  are  defined;  and  mutually 
discussed.  Instead  of  excluding  people,  the  influencer 
takes  care  to  include  those  who  have  a  stake  in  a 
problem  cr  project,  recognizing  the  value  of  bringing 
together  people  with  different  opinions.” 


[Bef.  45] 


E.  INTEGB ATIN G  AGEHCY/CO  MMUNION  TO  ACHIEVE  INFLUENCE 

EFFECTIVENESS 

Another  study  designed  to  empirically  test  Argyris' 
Model  II  theory  of  effective  behavior,  a  behavioral  strategy 
for  creating  a  better  world  [Ref.  17],  also  examines  the 
relationship  between  influence  behaviors  and  an  individual’s 
effectiveness  in  a  work  team.  Hamilton  tested  the  influence 
behaviors  of  individuals  in  17  work  groups  in  a  variety  of 
organizations  in  order  to  determine  which  behaviors  were 
valued  and  considered  to  be  most  predictive  of  perceived 
effectiveness  and  influence.  She  grouped  the  influence 
behaviors  measured  into  two  dimensions,  agentic  and  communal 
behaviors.  In  her  study,  ageDtic  behaviors  were  character¬ 
ized  by  self-assertion,  self-protection,  and  self-expansion. 
While  communal  behaviors  were  characterized  by  selflessness 
and  a  concern  for  others.  Agentic  behaviors  included 
’’recoammending  ways  for  the  group  to  work”,  "proposing  a 
schedule  for  the  work  to  be  done",  "pariticipating 
actively",  and  "arguing  strongly  for  one's  own  point  of 
view".  Communal  behaviors  included  "being  sensitive  to 
others",  "facilitating  others'  participation",  "showing 
interest  in  others'  ideas"  and  "trying  to  keep  communication 
lines  open".  As  a  result  of  her  research,  Hamilton  found 
that  an  individual's  influence  effectiveness  was  highest 
when  his  behavior  was  composed  of  both  agency  and  communion. 
Her  research  indicated  that  agentic  behavior  had  the 
strongest  correlation  with  "influence  on  the  group's 
process"  and  "overall  work  effectiveness".  [Ref.  17] 

E.  SUMMARY  AND  PREVIEW  OF  THESIS  STUDY 

The  literature  reviewed  concerning  control  and  influence 
suggests  that  the  integration  of  self-oriented  behaviors, 
agency,  and  other-oriented  behaviors,  communion,  produces 
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the  most  effective  irxluence  strategy,  especially  when  cne 
cannct  ox  does  cot  want  to  rely  only  on  positional  power. 
Ihe  research  study  that  is  reported  in  the  next  chapter  is 
aimed  at  further  testing  Hamilton's  findings  concerning  the 
use  of  both  agency  and  communion.  Not  only  are  the  agentic 
and  communal  behaviors  of  individuals  measured  in  an  effort 
to  assess  their  impact  on  an  individual's  influence  effec¬ 
tiveness,  but  the  degree  to  which  an  individual  combines 
agency  and  communion  is  used  to  measure  his  relative  effec¬ 
tiveness.  In  addition,  individuals'  needs  to  control  and  to 
be  controlled  are  related  to  the  agentic  and  communal 
behaviors  they  exhibit. 


IV.  METHODOLOGY 


A.  OVERVIEW 

This  chapter  presents  the  research  study  that  was 
conducted  to  test  whether:  (1)  agency  and  communion  were 
related  to  perceptions  that  individuals  held  about  control 
and  (2)  whether  agency  and  communion  individually  and  then 
combined,  were  able  to  predict  how  individuals  were  viewed 
in  terms  of  their  effectiveness  in  a  decision-making  group. 

The  research  was  conducted  by  administering  two  gues- 
tionnaires,  the  Fundamental  Interpersonal  Reader  Orientation 
(FIRC-B)  [Bef.  41],  and  the  Influence  Style  Questionnaire 
(IS Q)  [Ref.  11],  to  120  U.S.  Navy  personnel  who  were  members 
of  17  U.S.  Navy  decision-making  groups.  These  groups 
included  department  head  groups,  work  center  groups,  plan¬ 
ning  boards  and  command  committees,  e-g.,  for  recreation  or 
safety.  Questionnaires  were  administered  by  the  researcher 
herself  at  scheduled  group  meetings,  after  obtaining  the 
approval  of  the  respective  commanding  officers  and  speaking 
with  at  least  one  of  the  group  members,  usually  the  leader, 
to  check  if  the  group  actually  engaged  in  decision-making. 
Face  to  face  guestionraire  administration  was  used  in  order 
to  ensure  members  understood  that  participation  was  volun¬ 
tary.  In  addition,  the  scheduled  meetings  enabled  partici¬ 
pants  to  have  time  set  aside  to  complete  the  instruments  and 
ask  guestions,  the  intention  being  to  create  an  atmosphere 
where  participants  would  provide  the  most  valid  information 
[Ref.  47]. 

Five  ISQs  were  administered  to  each  group  member,  one  to 
be  completed  on  themselves  and  four  to  be  completed  on  four 
other  group  members,  whose  names  had  been  randomly  assigned 
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ty  the  researcher  beforehand.  After  completing  the  ISQ, 
individuals  received  two  sets  of  scores  on  agency, 
communion,  knowledge,  influence  on  effectiveness,  influence 
on  process,  influence  on  decision-making  and  satisfaction 
with  one's  behavior.  One  set  of  scores  was  obtained  from 
the  average  of  fcur  ether  raters'  assessments  and  the  other 
a  self-score.  Each  group  member  also  completed  the  FIRO-B 
questionnaire  on  interpersonal  needs  and  as  a  result, 
received  a  self-score  on  express  and  want  control. 

The  ISQ  and  FIRO-B  were  administered  to  test  the 
following  hypotheses: 

(1)  Individuals'  agentic  and  communal  behaviors,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variables,  as  measured  by  the  reports  of  fcur 
other  group  members  on  the  influence  style  questionnaire 
(ISQ,  see  Appendix  E)  ,  will  be  positively  related  to  their 
effectiveness  in  the  group. 

(2)  The  combination  of  individuals'  agentic  and  communal 
behaviors  [Re f.  17],  will  be  positively  related  to  their 
effectiveness  in  the  group  and  will  significantly  explain 
the  majority  of  the  variation  of  effectiveness  scores. 

(3)  Individuals'  agentic  behaviors  will  depend  upon  the 
degree  to  which  they  want  to  be  in  control  (as  measured  by 
the  express  control  scale  on  the  fundamental  interpersonal 
reader,  FIRO-B,  see  Appendix  C)  . 

(4)  Individuals'  communal  behaviors  will  be  related  to  and 
dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which  they  prefer  to  be 
controlled  (as  measured  on  the  want  control  scale  of  the 
FIRC-B). 

(5)  Individuals'  knowledge  of  decision  issues  is  likely  to 
increase  their  influence  on  the  group's  decisions 

[Ref.  6]. 
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(6)  The  relative  degree  of  agency  and  communion  an  indi¬ 
vidual  displays  will  impact  on  the  degree  of  ef f ectiveness 
ascribed  to  him  and  the  similarity  of  an  individuals' 
scores  on  express  and  want  control,  i.e.,  an  individual 
high  on  agency  and  communion  will  have  control  scores  that 
are  moderate  and  will  not  differ  significantly  (see 
Appendix  D) . 

B.  SUBJECTS 

Data  was  collected  from  17  "real"  Navy  decision-making 
groups  with  5-18  members  per  group.  The  groups  were  prima¬ 
rily  of  three  types:  planning  boards,  work  groups  and 
department  head  groups.  The  total  number  of  subjects  was 
120,  with  110  males,  10  females;  70  officers,  43  enlisted 
and  7  civilian  government  employees. 

1  •  Overview  of  Commands  in  Sample 

The  commands  and  communities  represented  by  these 
groups  were  as  follows: 

Operational: 

Two  navy  ships  with  over  200+  manning 
Four  air  squadrons 

Shore : 

One  personnel  detachment 
One  training  group 

Three  groups  from  a  communications  command 

One  group  from  a  security  command 

One  group  from  a  medical  command 

Two  assistance  oriented  commands 

One  legal  command 

One  naval  air  station 


She  average  age  of  subjects  was  37  years  with  a 
range  of  22  to  62.  All  individuals  sampled  had  either 
finished  high  school  or  received  a  high  school  eguivalency 
diploma  (64.1%),  11%  had  associates  degrees,  18.8%  had  bach¬ 
elors  degrees,  4.3%  had  masters  or  professional  degrees  and 
1  individual  (.9%)  had  a  doctoral  degree.  The  average  time 
in  service  was  15.3  years  and  the  average  years  in  grade 
were  3.5  years.  She  sample  included  enlisted  members  frcm  El 
to  E9  and  officers  from  01  to  06.  ilore  than  half  of  the 
sample  were  from  the  middle  officer  and  enlisted  grades 
(31.8%  were  either  IS,  LCDS,  CW03,  or  CW04  and  2 1.8%  were 
enlisted  frcm  petty  officer  first  class  to  chief) .  She 
average  number  of  years  that  subjects  had  been  at  the 
command  was  1.6.  The  average  number  of  years  that  subjects 
had  been  group  members  was  was  1.1.  The  average  number  of 
hours  that  group  members  had  met  with  each  other  in  total 
was  56.2.  Table  1  through  table  8  in  Appendix  F  give  the 
distributions  of  the  study  sample. 


C.  E1CB0I1HENT  OF  SDEJECTS 

Eecruitment  of  subjects  was  accomplished  primarily 
through  the  contact  of  the  Organizational  Effectiveness 
Center,  Alameda  and  on  a  few  occasions  through  contacting  a 
colleague  or  friend.  The  researcher  approached  commanding 
officers  of  organizations  with  prospective  groups,  in  order 
to  obtain  permission  to  have  groups  from  their  commands 
participate  in  her  research.  Once  commanding  officers* 
permission  was  obtained  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
command  had  groups  fitting  the  criteria  for  the  study,  the 
researcher  contacted  a  member  of  the  group,  usually  the 
group  leader.  This  was  done  either  by  making  a  personal 


visit  or  through  a  phone  conversation  during  which  the 
researcher's  requirements  were  discussed  and  any  questions 
answered.  Individuals  contacted  were  asked  to  ascertain 
whether  groups  were  willing  to  participate,  voluntarily. 
The  researcher  followed  this  initial  discussion  with  another 
phone  call  cr  visit  to  arrange  for  a  date  to  meet  with  the 
group  and  administer  the  study.  Prior  to  actually 
conducting  the  study,  the  researcher  explained  its  purpose 
to  all  members  and  encouraged  members  to  raise  questions 
and/cr  concerns.  The  researcher  was  very  careful  to  assure 
members  that  the  research  data  would  remain  confidential  and 
encouraged  them  all  to  voice  any  objections  if  they  did  not 
want  to  participate. 

In  return  for  their  participation,  group  members  were 
promised  an  individual,  confidential  report  of  their 
personal  profile  on  these  instruments,  a  picture  of  overall 
pattern  of  their  group  on  the  variables  being  studied,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  underlying  questions,  the  theory,  and 
the  results  of  the  study. 

All  members  of  each  group  were  asked  to  participate, 
with  the  exception  of  those  members  who  were  very  new  to  the 
group  and  could  not  as  yet  know  the  others'  influence  style. 


E.  HEASOBES 

1 •  Influence  Style  Questionnaire 

This  instrument  (see  Appendix  B)  was  developed  and 
pilot  tested  by  Hamilton  for  use  in  her  research  on  influ¬ 
ence  effectiveness  in  which  17  'real'  groups  from  civilian 
organizations  were  sampled.  Since  her  study  had  resulted  in 
a  high  question  item  reliability,  (with  Cronbach  Alphas 


ranging  from  .89  to  .96)  and  a  high  degree  of  correspondence 
between  the  independent  and  dependent  variables  (with  agency 
and  communion  being  significant  at  p=.Q5  in  predicting 
effectiveness  and  satisfaction),  [Hef.  17]  the  researcher 
did  net  conduct  a  rigorous  pilot  study.  Instead,  ten  navy 
students  were  asked  tc  take  the  questionnaire,  assessing  one 
other  member  of  a  previous  work  group,  in  order  to  check  the 
clarity  cf  questions  and  questionnaire  format.  As  a  result 
of  this  preliminary  study  (no  statistical  analysis  was 
conducted),  the  researcher  made  slight  moderations  tc  the 
wording  cn  the  Personal  Data  Sheet  to  fit  the  navy  versus 
civilian  sample  (see  Appendix  E)  .  The  researcher  did  not 
modify  either  the  ISC  or  the  FIBO-B. 

The  ISQ  is  composed  of  38  items  which  ask  a  member 
of  a  decision-making  group  to  describe  and  evaluate  the 
behavior  of  another  member  of  the  group  on  a  Likert  scale  of 
one  to  seven.  There  are  three  IS Q  scales  that  measure 
agentic  behavior.  These  are  scales  for  self-assertion, 
self-expansion  and  self-protection.  Three  ISQ  scales 
measure  communal  behavior  in  terms  of  selfless  behaviors. 
Cne  ISQ  scale  measures  "knowledge  of  decision  issues";  one 
measures  the  degree  cf  "influence  on  the  group's  decision"; 
one,  the  degree  of  positive  "influence  on  the  group's 
process"  and  one  measures  the  degree  of  positive  "influence 
on  the  group's  effectiveness".  (See  Appendix  A  for  a 
complete  breakdown  of  the  ISQ  guest  ions  and  their  corre¬ 
sponding  scales.)  This  study,  in  contrast  to  Hamilton's, 
also  had  members  complete  an  ISQ  on  themselves. 

2  •  IJMzi 

This  instrument  (see  Appendices  C  and  D)  is  a  58 
item  self-report  questionnaire  with  questions  that  ask  indi¬ 
viduals  to  indicate  their  preferences  when  interacting  with 
others.  The  questionnaire  was  developed  by  Schutz  and  is 
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based  on  his  theory  of  interpersonal  behavior,  in  which 
three  basic  human  needs  are  proposed  and  catagorized 
depending  on  whether  they  are  expressed  or  wanted. 

Schutz's  three  basic  types  of  interpersonal  needs 
are:  inclusion,  control  and  affection.  The  first  need, 
inclusion  is  the  need  to  establish  and  maintain  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  relationship  with  people  in  terms  of  interaction  and 
association.  This  is  broken  down  into  expressed  and  wanted 
inclusion  needs.  The  second  need,  control  is  the  need  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  satisfactory  relationship  with 
people  with  respect  to  influence  and  power.  Control  refers 
to  the  decision-making  process  between  people.  The  third 
need,  affection  or  openness,  is  the  need  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  satisfactory  relationship  with  others  in  terms  of 
love  and  affection.  (For  a  more  detailed  description  of 
these  needs  and  their  meanings  refer  to  Appendix  D.)  Since 
the  FIRC-E  has  been  used  in  other  studies,  it  was  not 
pilot-tested  prior  to  conducting  actual  research  [Ref.  41], 
[Ref.  48]. 

I.  PBOCIDUBE 

At  a  scheduled  group  meeting,  group  members  were  asked 
to  complete  the  self-report  FIBO-B  and  five  influence  Style 
Questionnaires,  one  on  each  of  four  other  group  members  and 
one  on  themselves.  (Assignment  of  ratings  was  done  randomly 
by  the  researcher  prior  to  the  administration  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.)  Participants  were  again  informed  that  this  was 
a  study  on  influence  and  voluntary  participation  and  confi¬ 
dentiality  were  stressed.  The  researcher  did  not  elaborate 
on  the  theory  underlying  the  research,  in  order  to  avoid 
having  subjects  try  to  help  out  by  answering  questions  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prove  the  theory  true.  The  researcher 
stated  that  her  concern  was  that  she  get  valid  information. 


She  acknowledged  that  she  was  not  going  to  give  the  group 
members  detailed  information  about  the  study  and  apologized 
for  the  need  to  speak  in  generalities;  however,  she  stated 
that  an  explanation  of  the  theory  and  overall  results  of  the 
study  would  be  sent  to  participants  when  they  were  sent 
their  personal  results. 

F.  DATA  ANALYSIS 

1 .  Bel lability  Analyse s 

a.  Questionnaire  Items 

Cronbach  Alpha  reliability  tests  were  performed 
to  determine  whether  an  individual’s  ISQ  self -scores  and  his 
scores  based  on  the  ratings  of  other  group  members  would  be 
predictive  should  the  ISQ  questionnaire  be  readministered  to 
the  same  population  at  a  later  date.  Cronbach  Alphas  were 
calculated  for  each  of  the  11  questionnaire  scales  as  well 
as  on  the  sum  of  the  three  agency  scales  and  the  sum  of  the 
three  communion  scales.  Since  the  totals  of  the  agency 
scale  and  the  totals  of  the  communion  scales  were  very  high, 
regardless  of  whether  the  ISQ  was  completed  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  himself  or  by  others,  agency  totals  and  communion 
totals  were  used  in  the  remaining  analyses  conducted.  (see 
Appendix  A  for  a  description  of  the  ISQ  scales  and  their 
Cronbach  Alpha  statistics)  As  previously  stated,  since  the 
FIRO-E  had  been  used  in  other  empirical  studies  already 
[Ref.  41],  [Ref.  48],  [Ref.  44],  a  reliability  test  on  the 
FIRO-E  question  items  was  not  performed. 

t.  Self  versus  other  scores  on  the  ISQ 

In  order  to  determine  whether  to  use  an  individ¬ 
ual's  self-scores  or  the  scores  given  by  other  group  members 
in  the  data  analysis,  Pearson  correlations  were  calculated. 
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First  the  agency  totals  obtained  from  individuals*  self 
assessment  were  correlated  with  tne  agency  totals  obtained 
from  ethers'  ratings.  The  same  analyses  were  then  conducted 
using  the  'self*  and  ‘other*  communion  totals.  Next  agency 
totals  and  communion  totals  obtained  from  self-scores  were 
correlated  with  express  and  want  control  scores  (both  of 
which  were  obtained  from  self-ratings)  ,  followed  by  a 
similar  correlation  analysis  in  which  express  and  want 
control  scores  were  compared  with  the  agency  and  communion 
totals  obtained  from  others'  ratings.  Then  a  multiple 
regression  analysis  was  conducted  in  order  to  see  whether  an 
individual's  own  scores  on  the  independent  variables  (knowl¬ 
edge,  agency  and  communion)  and  the  dependent  variables 
(effectiveness  and  satisfaction)  would  predict  the  scores 
he/she  received  on  these  variables  from  other  group  members. 
Finally,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  scores  assigned  an 
individual  by  other  group  members  were  consistent,  a  series 
of  inter-rater  correlations  were  conducted  comparing  how  an 
individual  was  scored  by  one  rater  with  the  scores  of  the 
ether  raters  who  scored  the  same  individual  on  agency, 
communion,  knowledge  and  the  effectiveness  and  satisfaction 
variables. 

2  •  Hypotheses  I  and  II 

To  test  whether  agency  and  communion  were  individu¬ 
ally  related  to  effectiveness,  Pearson  correlations, 
relating  each  determinant  to  the  various  effectiveness  and 
satisfaction  variables  were  calculated.  After  performing 
these  simple  correlations,  a  variable  representing  the 
combination  of  agency  and  communion  totals  was  correlated 
with  the  effectiveness  and  satisfaction  variables,  to  see  if 
the  combination  of  agency  and  communion  was  more  strongly 
related  to  the  dependent  variables  than  either  determinant 
by  itself. 
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Agency  and  communion  were  then  used  in  a  stepwise 
multiple  regression  in  order  to  see  to  what  extent  each  of 
the  two  independent  variables  explained  "influence  on 
process",  "influence  on  decisions",  "influence  on  group 
effectiveness"  aid  "others’  satisfaction".  Finally,  a  vari¬ 
able  representing  the  combination  of  agency  and  communion 
was  subjected  to  a  similar  multiple  regression  analyses  to 
determine  if  the  combination  of  agency  and  communion  was  a 
better  predictor  of  effectiveness  than  either  determinant 
individually.  (Figure  G. 1  to  Figure  G. 5  indicate  all  cf  the 
multiple  regressions  performed  for  this  study.) 

3.  Hypotheses  II  and  IV 

lo  determine  whether  subjects’  agentic  behavior  was 
related  to  their  preferences  to  exert  control  and  whether 
their  communal  behavior  was  related  to  their  preferences  to 
be  controlled,  agency  was  correlated  with  express-control 
scores  from  the  FIRC-B  and  communion  was  correlated  with 
want-control  scores  from  the  FIRO-B,  respectively.  Then  to 
determine  whether  individual  preferences  concerning  control 
were  predictive  of  agentic  or  communal  behavior,  express- 
control  was  entered  into  a  multiple  regression  eguaticn  to 
predict  agency  behaviors  and  want-control  scores  were  used 
to  predict  communal  behavior. 

4 .  Hypothesis  V 

Hypothesis  five  predicted  that  an  individual's 
knowledge  of  decision  issues  would  most  likely  increase 
his/her  influence  on  the  group's  decisions.  To  test  this 
hypothesis,  knowledge  was  included  in  another  multiple 
regression  equation  along  with  agency  and  communion,  to  see 
if  its  addition  further  explained  any  variation  in  the 
dependent  variable,  "influence  on  group  decisions". 


5.  Hypothesis  VI 

To  see  whether  the  relative  degrees  of  agentic  and 
communal  behaviors  displayed,  impacted  on  the  extent  to 
which  subjects  were  considered  influential,  the  sample  popu¬ 
lation  was  first  broken  up  into  four  groups-  These  groups 
were  based  on  individuals’  combined  agency  and  communion 
totals  and  included  a  group  with  high  agency  scores  but  low 
communion  scores,  a  group  with  low  agency  scores  tut  high 
communion  scores,  a  group  with  high  scores  on  both  and  a 
group  with  low  scores  on  both-  (High  here  means  above  the 
population  mean  score  on  agency  and  communion  and  low  means 
below  the  population  mean  score.)  Mean  influence  effective¬ 
ness  and  control  scores  were  calculated  for  each  of  the  four 
groups.  Then  the  differences  in  the  mean  effectiveness 
scores  of  the  extreme  groups,  the  high/high  group  and  the 
low/lcw  group  were  compared  (using  a  one-sided  T  test)  to 
determine  whether  they  were  significantly  different  based  on 
individuals’  relative  agency  and  communion  integration 
scor es- 

To  see  whether  differences  between  express-control 
and  want-control  scores  were  minimal  (or  insignificant)  for 
individuals  high  on  both  agency  and  communion,  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  these  scores  were  subjected  to  a  one-sided  T 


7.  FINDINGS 


This  chapter  reports  the  findings  of  the  research  study 
conducted.  The  results  are  presented  for  the  reliability 
analyses/  first  and  then  for  the  specific  hypotheses  tested. 

A.  RELIABILITY  RESUI1S 

1 .  Reliability  Analysi s  using  Cr onbach  Alphas 

Appendix  A  gives  the  Cronbach  Alphas  for  the  ISQ 
guestion  items  and  the  11  ISQ  scales.  It  was  found  that 
guestion  items  and  scales  were  highly  reliable,  when  the 
guestion  items  were  completed  ty  several  raters  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual  and  less  reliable  when  completed  by  the  individual 
himself,  .i.e.,  one  could  be  highly  assured  that  if  ether 
group  members  were  given  the  guestionnaire  again,  their 
responses  would  be  consistent,  but  less  sure  of  obtaining 
similar  results  if  individuals  were  asked  to  complete  the 
ISQ  on  themselves  at  a  later  date.  Reliability  coefficients 
ranged  from  .85  to  .98  for  items  when  answered  ty  ether 
group  members  and  frem  .46  to  89  for  items  when  answered  by 
individuals  themselves. 

2.  Reliability  of  Self /Other  Rat  in  gs 

The  results  of  the  Pearson  correlations  which 
compared  an  individual’s  self-scores  on  agency  and  communion 
with  the  agency  and  communion  scores  he  received  from  ethers 
are  reported  in  table  9  in  Appendix  F.  It  was  found  that 
self-scores  on  agency  totals  had  a  weak  but  significant 
linear  correlation  (r=.29,  p=.  002)  to  agency  totals  calcu¬ 
lated  using  the  ratings  of  others.  Communion  self  and  ether 
scores  were  not  at  all  related  (r=.G1,  p= .  4 5)  . 
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lhe  correlations  of  agency  and  communion  scores 
(calculated  from  self  and  other  ratings)  with  express  and 
want  control  scores  are  reported  in  table  10  in  Appendix  F. 
Express-control  was  weakly  but  significantly  correlated  to 
agentic  behavior  as  scored  by  ethers  (r=.27,  p=.005)  and  as 
scored  by  individuals  themselves  (r=.  21,  p=.Q14).  However, 
expressed-ccntro 1  was  not  significantly  related  to 
communion,  whether  scored  by  the  individuals  themselves  or 
by  ethers.  In  addition,  want-control  scores  were  not 
related  to  agency  totals,  scored  by  either  self  or  ethers 
and  were  also  not  related  to  an  individual's  own  ccmmunion 
scores.  Nevertheless,  want-control  scores  were  weakly  yet 
significantly  related  to  how  others  scored  an  individual  on 
communion  (r=.27,  p=.005).  These  results,  indicate  that  the 
self-scores,  particularly  on  communion,  differed  from 
ethers'  scores  on  this  determinant. 

Table  11  to  table  14  in  Appendix  F  report  the 
multiple  regression  results  when  using  self -scores  to 
predict  how  others  would  score  an  individual.  In  general, 
individuals'  own  scores  on  the  independent  variables 
(agency,  communion  and  knowledge)  and  on  the  dependent  vari¬ 
ables  (satisfaction  with  individual's  behavior  and  influence 
cn  group  effectiveness,  process  and  decisions)  were  not 
helpful  in  predicting  how  other  group  members  would  score 
them  cn  the  same  independent  and  dependent  variables.  Only 
self-scores  on  "influence  on  decisions"  were  significant  in 
predicting  others'  scores  on  "group  decisions"  (Beta  .40,  B 
.36,p  =  .010)  and  on  "influence  cn  process"  (Beta  .41,  B  .42, 

p=.  002)  . 

Since  self  and  other  scores  on  the  independent  and 
dependent  variables  were  inconsistent,  the  scores  assigned 
to  an  individual  by  ether  group  members  were  compared  to  see 
if  they  were  positively  related  to  each  other  and  might  be  a 
better  indicator  of  observed  behaviors  than  the  self-scores. 


The  relationships  between  raters  scores  for  a  particular 
individual  on  the  independent  and  dependent  variables  are 
reported  in  tables  15  through  table  21  in  Appendix  F. 
Across  all  raters  all  of  the  independent  variables  were 
significantly  and  positively  correlated,  with  correlations 
ranging  from  a  low  of  {r=  .25,  p=.0Q6)  to  a  high  of  (r  =  .63, 
p=.000).  Ihe  largest  difference  between  raters  scores  was 
.26,  on  the  dependent  variable  ’’influence  on  decisions". 

Since  self  and  other  scores  were  generally  unre¬ 
lated,  self-scores  were  not  predictive  of  other's  scores, 
and  inter-rater  scores  were  all  positively  related,  the 
remainder  of  the  analyses  and  results  reported  concerning 
the  ISQ  are  based  on  an  individual’s  scores  as  rated  by 
other  group  members. 

B.  BESOITS  IN  RELATION  TO  THESIS  HYPOTHESES 
1  •  Hypothesis  I 

Hypothesis  I  predicted  that  individuals'  agency  and 
communion  would  be  positively  related  to  their  effectiveness 
in  the  group.  As  can  be  seen  in  table  22  in  Appendix  F, 
agency  was  significantly  and  highly  correlated  to  "influence 
on  effectiveness"  (R=.86,  p  =  .0Q0),  "group  decisions"  (R  =  .91, 
p=.000)  and  "group  process"  (E= - 8 0,  p=.000)  and  "others 

satisfaction  with  one’s  behavior"  (H=.67,  p=.000). 

Communion  was  significantly  and  strongly  related  to  "influ¬ 
ence  on  effectiveness"  (R=.  81,  p=.000),  "influence  on  group 
decisions"  {R=.68,  p=.000),  "influence  on  group  process" 

(R=.87,  p=.000),  and  "others'  satisfaction"  (R=.91,  p=.  000), 
as  shown  in  table  23.  Tables  22  and  23  also  reveal  that 
agency  had  the  strongest  positive  relation  to  "influence  on 
decisions"  while  communion  had  the  strongest  relation  to 
"satisfaction  with  an  individual's  behavior"  and  "group 
process".  Thus,  hypothesis  I  was  strongly  supported. 


2.  Hypothesis  II 

Hypothesis  II  predicted  that  the  combination  (inte¬ 
gration)  of  an  individual's  agentic  and  communal  behaviors 
would  be  positively  related  to  the  individual's  assessed 
effectiveness  in  the  group  and  would  significantly  explain 
the  majority  of  the  variation  of  effectiveness  scores,  latle 
24  reports  the  results  obtained  when  the  combined  total 
scores  cf  agency  and  communion  were  correlated  with  the 
effectiveness  variables.  The  combination  of  agency  and 
communion  was  more  strongly  correlated  with  each  of  the 
effectiveness  variables  than  either  agency  or  communion 
totals  when  compared  independently.  In  addition,  the  inte¬ 
gration  cf  agency  and  communion  had  the  strongest  correla¬ 
tion  to  "influence  on  group's  effectiveness"  (R=.93,  p=.000) 
and  had  a  relationship  ranging  from  (R=.88,  p-.OOO)  on 
"others'  satisfaction  with  one's  behavior"  to  (R=.92,  p= 
.000)  on  "influence  on  the  group's  process".  The  correla¬ 
tion  cf  the  integration  of  agency  and  communion  on  decisions 
was  alsc  strongly  positive  and  significant  (R=  .83,  p= 
.000)  . 

Thus,  the  correlation  analyses  indicated  that  the 
combination  of  agency  and  communion  had  a  stronger  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  influence  effectiveness  variables  measured,  than 
either  determinant  by  itself,  supporting  hypothesis  II. 

To  further  test  whether  the  combination  of  agency 
and  communion  predicted  the  eff ectiveness  variables,  step¬ 
wise  multiple  regressions  were  conducted,  first  using  agency 
and  communion  as  the  independent  variables  and  then  using 
the  sum  of  agency  and  communion  totals  to  predict  effective¬ 
ness.  Table  25  through  table  28;  in  Appendix  F  report  the 
results  when  using  agency  and  communion  in  multiple  regres¬ 
sions,  first  individually  and  then  as  a  combined  value.  As 
can  he  seen  in  table  25  through  table  32,  agency  and 


communion,  entered  individually,  were  significant  in 
predicting  all  four  of  the  effectiveness  variables. 
Communion  was  the  strongest  positive  predictor  of  •'satisfac¬ 
tion  with  an  individual’s  behavior"  (Beta  .77,  3  .19, 

p=.  000,  R=.88)  and  "influence  on  the  group  process"  (Beta 

.57,  E  .23,  p=.0Q0,  R=.85)  .  Agency  was  the  strongest  posi¬ 
tive  predictor  of  "influence  on  effectiveness"  (Beta  .59,  B 
.21,  p  =  .000,  E  =  .85)  and  "influence  on  decisions"  (Beta  .58, 
E  .26,  p=.000,  R=.90).  However,  when  we  consider  the 
results  of  using  the  integration  of  both  agency  and 
communion  to  predict  effectiveness  (see  table  29  to  table 
32)  we  find  that  the  integration  of  agency  and  communion  was 
an  even  stronger  predictor  of  effectiveness  than  either 
agency  or  communion  alone.  The  integration  of  agency  and 
communion  was  most  predictive  of  "influence  of  group  effec¬ 
tiveness"  (Beta  .91,  B  .20,  p=.0QQ,  R=.91).  In  addition, 

the  integration  of  agency  and  communion  explained  87*  (beta 
value)  of  the  variance  of  an  individual’s  score  on  "influ¬ 
ence  on  group  process"  and  853S  (beta  value)  of  the  variation 
in  others’  "satisfaction  with  an  individual's  behavior". 

Ihese  results  strongly  support  the  prediction  of 
hypothesis  II  that  the  combination  of  an  individual's 
agentic  and  communal  behaviors  has  a  strong  positive  rela¬ 
tionship  to  effectiveness  and  significantly  predicts  an 
individual’s  scores  on  each  of  the  effectiveness  variables; 
i.e.,  "influence  on  group  process",  "decision-making",  and 
"effectiveness"  and  "others'  satisfaction  with  one's 
behavior". 

3.  Hypothes es  III  and  IV 

Hypothesis  III  predicted  that  subjects'  agentic 
behaviors  would  be  positively  related  to  their  desire  to 
control  ethers  and  that  knowing  an  individual's  desire  to 
control  ethers  would  enable  one  to  predict  the  extent  to 
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which  he  would  exhibit  agency.  Hypothesis  IV  predicted  that 
subjects’  communal  behaviors  would  be  positively  related  to 
their  desire  to  be  controlled  by  others  and  that  knowing  an 
individual's  desire  to  be  controlled  would  enable  one  to 
predict  the  extent  to  which  he/she  would  exhibit  communion. 
Table  33  in  Appendix  F  reports  the  simple  linear  relation¬ 
ships  found  between  express-control  scores  and  agency  and 
want-control  scores  and  communion,  respectively.  An  indi¬ 
vidual's  preference  to  control  others  as  measured  by 
express-control  was  significantly  but  weakly  and  positively 
correlated  to  his  agentic  behavior  (R  .27,  p=.005)  ,  while  an 
individual's  preference  to  be  controlled  by  others,  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  FIRO-B  want-control  scale,  was  significantly  tut 
weakly  and  positively  related  to  communion  (R  .27,  p=.  005). 

While  these  results  are  in  the  direction  expected,  the  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  correlations  between  the  control  variables  and 
agency  and  communicn  provide  only  limited  support  for 
hypothesis  III  and  IV. 

The  results  of  the  stepwise  multiple  regressions 
conducted,  in  which  express-control  was  used  to  predict 
agentic  behavior  and  want-control  was  used  to  predict 
communal  behavior,  are  indicated  in  tables  34  to  35 
Express-control  scores  were  found  significant  in  their 
ability  to  predict  an  individual’s  agentic  behavior  (Beta 
.22,  B  .69,  p=.016,  R=.22),  however,  they  had  only  a  weak 

positive  linear  relationship  to  agency  and  only  accounted 
for  22*  cf  the  variance  in  an  individual's  score  on  agentic 
behavior.  Want-control  scores  were  significant  in  their 
ability  to  predict  an  individual's  communion  scores  (Beta 
.28,  B.  72,  p=.017,  R=.22).  However,  the  relationship 

between  want-control  and  communion  while  positive,  was  weak 
(R=.22)  with  want-control  only  explaining  22%  of  the 
variation  cf  communicn. 
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4 .  Hypothesis  V 

Hypothesis  7  predicted  that  individuals'  knowledge 
of  decision  issues  would  increase  their  influence  on  the 
group's  decisions,  based  on  research  reported  by  Yukl 
[Bef.  6].  Table  36  to  table  39  in  Appendix  F  show  the 
results  of  adding  knowledge,  as  an  intervening  variable, 
into  the  multiple  regression  equations  where  agency  and 
communion  were  used  to  predict  effectiveness.  If  the 
results  in  tables  3  6  to  3  8  are  compared  with  the  results 
reported  in  tables  25  to  27,  one  finds  adding  knowledge  into 
the  eguation  with  agency  and  communion  to  predict  effective¬ 
ness  causes  the  relative  beta  weights  of  agency  and 
communion  to  decrease  for  "influence  on  effectiveness, 
"influence  on  group  process"  and  "influence  on  group  deci¬ 
sions".  However,  in  each  case  it  is  the  weight  of  the 
agentic  variable  that  is  decreased  to  a  greater  extent; 
i.e.,  when  adding  knowledge  to  predict  "influence  on  effec¬ 
tiveness"  agency's  beta  weight  changes  from  Beta  .58  to  3eta 
.39,  agency  changes  from  Beta  .80  to  .54  on  "influence  on 
group  decisions"  and  it  changes  from  Beta  .43  to  Beta  .29  on 
"influence  on  group  process".  While  communion  beta  weights 
change  with  the  addition  of  knowledge  as  well,  the  largest 
difference  between  communion  beta  weights  is  .029  on  "influ¬ 
ence  on  group  process".  (No  additional  analysis  was 
conducted  involving  the  change  in  agency  or  communion 
scores,  however,  these  findings  may  be  interesting  tc  pursue 
in  further  research.)  In  terms  of  "satisfaction  with  an 
individual's  behavior",  the  addition  of  knowledge  into  the 
eguation  was  not  at  all  helpful,  i.e.,  it  was  insignificant. 

Thus,  hypothesis  7  was  partially  supported  in  that 
knowledge  did  improve  the  predictability  of  effectiveness 
when  added  to  the  regression  equation,  for  all  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  measures,  except  "satisfaction  with  an  individual's 
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behavior".  However,  the  inclusion  of  knowledge  caused  the 
predictive  values  of  both  communion  and  agency  to  decrease 
with  the  reduction  in  agency's  predictive  weight  in  the 
equation  being  as  much  as  2  5%  (beta). 

5.  Hypothesis  VI 

Finally  hypothesis  VI  predicted  that  tne  relative 
degree  of  agency  and  communion  an  individual  displayed  would 
impact  cn  how  effective  and  influential  he/sne  was  perceived 
by  other  group  members.  The  results  of  a  T-test  comparison 
of  the  differences  in  mean  control  scores  as  well  as  between 
the  differences  in  mean  effectiveness  scores  between  those 
individuals  who  were  low  (below  the  mean)  on  both  agency  and 
communion  with  those  who  were  high  (above  the  mean)  on  both 
agency  and  communion  are  detailed  in  tables  40  to  42  These 
results  indicate  that  individuals  who  had  high  agency  and 
communion  scores  had  significantly  different  effectiveness 
scores,  i.e.,  their  scores  were  significantly  higher  on 
"influence  on  group  decisions"  (p=  .000)  "effectiveness" 
(p--  000)  and  "process"  (p=  .000)  than  those  individuals  who 
were  low  on  both  agency  and  communion.  This  result  strongly 
supports  that  part  of  hypothesis  VI  that  predicts  that  the 
degree  of  combined  agency  and  communion  individuals  exhibit 
will  be  significantly  related  to  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  considered  to  be  effective  in  influencing  others.  The 
second  part  of  hypothesis  VI,  that  individuals  high  in 
agency  and  communion  would  have  express-control  scores  and 
want-control  scores  that  were  moderate  in  range  and  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  from  the  control  scores  of  individuals  low 
in  agency  and  communion  ,  was  not  totally  supported.  While 
the  individuals  high  on  agency  and  high  on  communion  did 
have  control  scores  that  were  in  the  'moderate'  range  (from 
3  to  6,  see  Appendix  D) ,  the  individuals  low  on  agency  and 
communion  had  lower  control  scores  but  these  scores  were 
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well. 


within  the  moderate  range  as 
conducting  a  T-test  to  measure 


The  results  of 


the  significance  of  the 


differences  in  control  scores  between  those  high  cn  bcth 


agency  and  communion  and  those  low  on  both  determinants  are 
shown  in  tables  41  and  42.  The  results  reveal  that  there 


was  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean  scores  of  either 
group.  However,  a  similar  test  conducted  which  compared  the 


differences  in  the  mean  control  scores  of  those  individuals 


high  cn  agency  and  low  on  communion  with  those  low  on  agency 
and  high  on  communion  did  result  in  significant  differences, 
(for  express-control,  p=  .0107,  and  for  want-control,  p= 
.0908;  see  table  43). 


Finally  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  significant 


difference  between  the  want  and  express  control  scores  of 
individuals  high  on  bcth  agency  and  communion,  nor  was  there 
a  significant  difference  between  express/want  ccntrol 


scores  of  individuals  low  on  both  agency  and  communion.  In 
ether  words,  the  want/express  scores  within  both  high/high 
and  low/low  catagories  were  very  close,  indicating  that 
individuals  in  either  catagory  were  fairly  flexible  in  their 
ability  to  switch  from  want  to  express  control  modes  (see 
table  40  to  table  42). 


Thus,  while  the  results  when  comparing  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  scores  of  the  different  sample  guartiles  strongly 
support  the  prediction  that  the  relative  degree  cf  agency 
plus  ccmmunion  impact  on  the  degree  to  which  individuals  are 
considered  effective;  the  results  when  comparing  differences 
in  ccntrcl  scores  do  not  provide  support  for  the  prediction 
that  only  individuals  high  cn  both  agency  and  communion  have 
moderate  control  scores.  These  results  also  don’t  support 
the  prediction  that  the  differences  between  the  express  and 
want  control  scales  for  only  those  individuals  high  on  both 
agency  and  communion  would  be  insignificant.  Should  this 
later  prediction  have  been  supported,  it  would  have  implied 


VI.  DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


A.  SOHMARY  OF  STUDY  AND  ITS  RESDLTS 

Id  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  the  questions 
researched  in  this  thesis  study  are  reviewed  and  the  results 
summarized.  The  next  section  discusses  the  methodological 
issues  concerning  the  research  conducted.  The  final  section 
of  this  chapter  includes  the  researcher's  conclusions  and 
addresses  the  implications  for  the  Navy  leader  based  on  the 
study's  findings. 

This  study  examined  several  related  questions: 

1.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  agentic  and  communal 
behaviors  (individually  and  combined)  and  how  indi¬ 
viduals  are  assessed  in  terms  of  their  influence  in 
work  groups? 

2.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  agentic  and  communal 
behaviors  and  individual  preferences  to  control  or  be 
controlled? 

3.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  high  combined  total 
agency/communion  scores  and  effectiveness? 

4.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  one's  knowledge  and 
one's  influence  on  group  decisions? 

5.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  high  combined 
agency/communion  scores  and  the  preference  to  both 
express  and  want  control,  i.  e.,  to  control  and  be 
controlled? 

This  study's  results  indicate  that: 

1.  Agency  and  communion  tear  a  very  strong  positive 
relationship  to  influence  .  In  fact,  the  combination 
of  agency  and  communion  was  found  to  be  even  more 
predictive  of  influence  effectiveness  than  either 


determinant  alone;  with  agency  having  the  greatest 
impact  (positive)  on  "influence  upon  the  group’s 
decisions"  and  communion  having  the  greatest  impact 
(positive)  on  "influence  upon  the  group's  process", 
"the  group's  effectiveness",  and  "others* 

satisfact  ion"  . 

2.  The  combination  of  agentic  and  communal  behaviors 
have  an  even  stronger  relationship  to  effectiveness 
than  either  agency  or  communion  alone  and  are  mere 
helpful  in  predicting  effectiveness  ratings  than 
either  determinant  by  itself. 

3.  Agentic  behavior  is  weakly  but  significantly  ana 
positively  correlated  with  express-control  and 
communion  is  weakly  but  significantly  and  positively 
related  to  want-control. 

4.  Individuals  with  high  agency  and  high  communion  have 
significantly  higher  effectiveness  scores  than  indi¬ 
viduals  lew  on  both  determinants. 

5.  Knowledge  of  decision  issues  is  an  important  positive 
moderating  variable  on  the  relationship  between 
agency/comm  union  and  influence. 

6.  Individuals  high  on  agency  and  communion"  are  not  the 
only  individuals  who  have  express/want  control  scores 
that  are  moderate  in  range  (see  Appendix  C) ,  nor 
whose  differences  between  express  and  want  scales  are 
insignificant . 

After  reviewing  seme  of  the  methodological  factors  that 
may  have  affected  the  results,  this  chapter  examines  the 
results  in  relation  to  the  questions  this  research  hoped  to 
illuminate  and  discusses  their  implications  for  the  Navy 
leader. 
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1 •  Methodological  Issues 

Ihere  are  several  a ethcdologi cal  issues  that  will  be 
discussed  here.  First,  however,  an  important  cautionary 
note  is  that  the  importance  of  knowledge  of  decision  issues 
and  the  extent  to  which  individuals  were  found  to  exhibit 
both  high  agency  and  high  communion  (41  out  of  120)  in  this 
research  may  be  characteristic  of  *  the  particular  sample 
studied.  That  is,  the  results  regarding  knowledge  and  the 
integration  of  agentic  and  communal  behaviors,  may  be 
attributable  to  the  sample' s  experience  level,  mean  level  of 
years  on  active  duty  of  15.3  and  mean  paygrade  of  middle 
grade  officers  and  petty  officers,  e.  g.,  lieutenants  ana 
first  class  petty  officers.  For  it  is  possible  that  in  a 
sample  with  a  lower  mean  experience  and  professional  level 
that,  knowledge  would  play  a  less  significant  role  and 
lesser  degrees  of  high  agency  and  communion  would  be 
displayed. 

Given  the  sample  studied,  there  are  several  addi¬ 
tional  unexpected  results  that  must  be  addressed  here.  The 
first  concerns  the  lack  of  consistency  between  the  self¬ 
scores  aEd  the  scores  given  to  individuals  by  others  or  the 
ISQ .  While  it  was  found  that  self  and  other  scores  on 
agency  were  significantly  though  weakly  correlated  (K=.29, 
p=.002),  self/other  scores  cn  communion  were  not  (R=  .01,  p= 
.448).  In  a  similar  fashion,  while  express-control  scores 
were  similarly  related  to  agency  whether  rated  by  the  indi¬ 
viduals  themselves  or  by  others,  want-control  scores  were 
only  related  to  communion  scores  as  scored  by  others.  And 
while  communion  and  agency  self-scores  were  predictive  of 
self-scores  on  the  various  effectiveness  variables  as  were 
others'  agency  and  communion  scores  predictive  of  how 
others'  rated  individuals  on  effectiveness;  self-scores  on 
the  independent  and  dependent  variables  were  not  predictive 


of  how  others  scored  individuals.  (The  only  exception  to 
this  was  that  self-sccres  on  "influence  on  group  decisions" 
predicted  others*  scores  on  "influence  on  group's  decisions" 
and  "effectiveness".)  These  inconsistent  results  suggest 
that  individuals  assess  their  own  benavxors  differently  from 
the  way  ethers  view  them. 

Such  inconsistencies  when  comparing  self  and  ethers 
ratings  are  not  unusual.  The  lack  of  correspondence  between 
leaders'  and  subordinates '  ratings  has  been  observed  by 
others  £Ref.  49]  £  Bef .  50],  using  measuring  instruments 
ether  than  those  employed  in  the  study  reported  here.  Ihe 
results  reported  in  ether  studies,  along  with  the  results 
reported  by  this  researcher,  suggest  that  the  two  methods  of 
rating  individual  behaviors  can  not  be  treated  the  same. 
However,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  which  was  concerned 
with  an  individual's  perceived  influence  effectiveness  based 
on  how  others  viewed  his/her  agentic  and/or  communal  behav¬ 
iors,  ethers*  ratings  were  used.  The  logic  for  using  the 
ratings  of  others  versus  self-ratings  is  further  supported 
if  one  considers  that  the  amount  of  influence  an  individual 
exerts  is  to  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  whether  ethers 
are  willing  to  be  influenced,  and  individuals  are  open  to 
being  influenced  depending  on  how  they  interpret  the  influ- 
encer's  intentions  and  behaviors.  £Ref.  51]  The  discrepancy 
of  leader/f cllower  results  found  in  this  study,  however, 
does  suggest  that  in  future  studies  an  additional  means  for 
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viduals*  own  scores  and  the  scores  of  others  differed  in 
this  research.  One  possible  explanation  for  the  differences 
in  self  and  others  scores  is  suggested  if  we  consider  the 
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fact  that  the  self  and  other  scores  found  to  be  related  in 
any  way  were  those  fcr  agency.  Given  the  context  in  which 
the  study  was  conducted,  i.e.,  military  organizations;  it  is 
plausible  that  traditional,  'heroic’,  'agentic'  behaviors 
(i.e.,  being  forceful  and  strongly  supporting  one's  own 
opinion)  were  more  highly  valued  or  rewarded  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  groups  studied.  If  one  accepts  such  a  theory,  (i.e., 
in  a  military  group  agentic  behaviors,  like  getting  one's 
views  on  the  table  in  order  for  decisions  to  be  made  and  the 
task  to  accomplished),  it  is  reasonable  to  propose  that 
agentic  behaviors  would  be  considered  to  be  more  'appropri¬ 
ate*  in  Navy  group  settings,  and  therefore  Navy  group 
members  would  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  agency  than 
communion.  If  agentic  behaviors  were  considered  more 
'appropriate',  then  individual  members  might  be  more  aware 
of  them  and  willing  to  admit  to  their  existence,  since 
exhibiting  agency  would  be  most  valued  by  the  overall  Navy 
organization.  Using  this  line  of  reasoning  provides  an 
explanation  for  the  discrepancy  between  communion  self  and 
other  ratings  as  well.  For  if  individuals  believed  that 
communal  behaviors  were  less  valued  than  agentic  behaviors, 
they  might  be  more  hesitant  to  report  communal  tendencies, 
might  tend  to  score  themselves  lower  on  communion  and  might 
indeed  work  to  minimize  communal  behaviors  when  interacting 
in  a  group.  Despite  attempts  to  minimize  communal  tenden¬ 
cies,  however,  other  group  members  would  be  sensitive  tc  any 
communal  behaviors  displayed,  since  even  if  exhibited  to  a 
small  degree,  communal  behaviors  would  be  contrary  to  orga¬ 
nizational  'values'  and  thus  be  noticible.  Using  the  line 
of  reasoning  that  agency  is  most  consistent  with  Navy  orga¬ 
nizational  norms,  it  makes  sense  that  agency  whether  rated 
by  individuals  themselves  or  by  others,  was  most  predictive 
of  "influence  on  decision-making",  and  that  self  ratings  on 
"influence  on  decisionmaking"  were  most  predictive  of  all 
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the  dependent  variables  ("influence  on  decision-making", 
"effectiveness",  and  "process")  as  rated  by  others. 

Support  for  the  researcher's  proposal  that  agentic 
behaviors  might  have  been  considered  more  appropriate  in  a 
military  group  are  also  found  when  one  considers  the  sample 
control  scores.  While  individuals  want-control  scores  were 
correlated  with  how  ethers  rated  them  on  communion,  they 
were  net  correlated  with  self  ratings  on  communion.  (At  this 
point  it  is  important  to  clarify  that  the  FIRO-B  scores  on 
want  and  express  control  are  obtained  by  having  subjects 
answer  guestions  that  concern  individual  preferences  to 
control  or  be  controlled.)  Thus,  control  score  correlations 
also  revealed  that  communion  self  and  other  scores  differed 
substantially  as  opposed  to  agency  self/other  scores.  The 
fact  that  ethers'  scores  on  communion  were  correlated  with 
an  individual's  own  want-control  preferences  while  self 
scores  on  communion  were  not  is  puzzling,  but  explainable. 
Individuals  might  know  and  admit  they  preferred  being 
controlled,  following  orders  and  not  assuming  responsibility 
because  following  orders  for  example,  is  highly  valued  by  a 
military  organization.  At  the  same  time  however,  the  fact 
that  these  same  people  were  members  of  an  organization  that 
rewarded  performance  with  increased  leadership  respcnsibli- 
ties  and  in  which  leadership  styles  that  used  agentic, 
forceful  behaviors  might  be  more  'appropriate'  could 
prohibit  them  from  admitting  to  communal  (nurturing)  behav¬ 
iors.  Still,  while  individuals  might  be  conflicted  about 
expressing  control  and  be  willing  to  admit  this  because 
following  orders  is  valued  by  the  military,  their  want- 
control  preferences  could  result  in  their  exhibiting 
communal  behaviors  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  might 
realize.  Once  again  while  the  communal  behaviors  displayed 
might  go  unrecognized  by  the  individuals  themselves,  they 
would  be  noticed  by  ethers  because  they  were  inconsistent 
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with  organizational  values  and  norms.  Thus,  in  explaining 
why  individual's  own  ratings  on  want-control  preferences 
were  more  consistent  with  others'  ratings  on  communion  than 
with  their  own  ratings  on  their  communal  tendencies,  the 
overall  assumption  is  that  individuals  are  experts  when  it 
comes  to  their  own  motives  and  preferences  for  wanting  or 
expressing  control  but  they  are  not  experts  in  assessing  the 
impact  of  their  own  behaviors  on  others. 

There  are  still  other  findings  concerning  self/cther 
scores  that  support  the  researcher's  contention  that  an 
individual's  behavior  was  judged  differently  depending  on 
whether  it  was  evaluated  by  the  individual  himself  or  by 
ethers.  In  addition,  these  findings,  which  will  be 
discussed  next,  suggest  that  the  term  "influence"  when 
referring  to  an  individual's  overall  influence  in  the  group 
was  conceptualized  primarily  in  terms  of  impact  on 
decision-making  by  the  participants  in  this  thesis  research. 
It  was  found  that  while  self  and  other  dependent  variables 
("influence  on  process",  "decisions",  "effectiveness"  and 
"satisfaction")  were  not  predictive  of  each  other,  an  indi¬ 
vidual's  rating  on  his  own  "overall  influence  in  the  group" 
was  predictive  of  both  self  and  other  scores  on  all  the 
various  influence  effectiveness  scales.  (Overall  influence 
was  assessed  by  evaluating  the  replies  of  each  group  member 
to  a  guestion  which  asked  them  to  rate  their  overall  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  group  using  a  scale  of  1,3  or  5,  in  which  the 
definition  of  influence  was  not  specified.)  The  fact  that 
self  and  other  ratings  on  specific  influence  abilities  were 
not  predictive  of  each  other,  but  that  self  ratings  on 
"general  influence"  predicted  self  and  other  influence 
effectiveness  measures,  means  that  while  individuals'  own 
ratings  on  "overall  influence"  captured  some  of  the  variance 
of  the  self  and  others'  scores  on  the  specific  effectiveness 
measures,  the  portion  of  the  variation  captured  that  was 
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coalmen  tc  toth  self  and  other  ratings  was  small.  Khile 
these  results  seem  puzzling,  they  become  understandable  if 
we  consider  that  cnly  self  ratings  on  "influence  on 
decision-making"  were  at  all  predictive  of  any  of  the 
ratings  of  an  individual* s  effectiveness  as  assessed  by 
others  and  that  agency  was  the  strongest  predictor  of 
"influence  cn  decision-making",  regardless  of  who  rated  the 
individual.  Given  the  relationships  just  described,  it 
makes  sense  that  "overall  influence"  captured  those  aspects 
concerning  agency  and  "influence  on  decision-making" 
commonly  assessed  by  both  individuals  themselves  as  well  as 
by  other  raters. 

Finally,  there  was  one  additional  result  that  was 
not  anticipated.  This  was  that  regardless  of  which  guartile 
(high  agency/low  communion,  low  agency/high  communion,  high 
on  beth  or  low  cn  beth)  individuals*  combined  scores  were 
in,  their  FIHO-B  scores  on  express  and  want  control  all  fell 
into  the  "moderate"  range  (see  Appendix  D) .  It  had  been 
expected  that  only  individuals  high  on  both  agency  and 
communion  would  have  control  scores  that  reflected  a 
moderate  need  for  control,  i.e.,  a  tendency  to  be  democratic 
(again  see  Appendix  E) .  The  fact  that  all  of  the  sample 
population  had  control  scores  that  were  moderate,  may  have 
resulted  because  the  moderate  range  of  FIRO-B  scores  had  the 
largest  number  of  scales,  (3-6  inclusive)  versus  the  low 
range  (0-2)  and  the  high  range  (7-9).  Since  the  moderate 
range  was  the  largest,  maybe  more  subtle  differences  in 
scores  were  not  able  to  be  assessed.  Despite  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  ranges  of  moderate,  low  and  high  FIRO  control 
scores,  the  results  dc  show  that  express-control  scores  were 
predictive  of  agency  and  want-control  scores  were  predictive 
cf  communion,  but  that  these  control  scores  accounted  for 
less  than  25%  of  the  variation  in  agency  or  communion, 
respectively.  Since  express-control  was  only  weakly  related 


to  agency  and  want-control  was  only  weakly  related  to 
communion,  it  might  have  teen  that  only  individuals  with 
very  high  or  very  lew  scores  on  botn  agency  and  communion 
could  have  significantly  different  mean  control  scores. 
Support  for  this  assumption  can  be  found  if  one  considers 
that  there  was  a  significant  difference  between  the  mean 
scores  on  both  express-control  and  want-control  when 
comparing  those  individuals  high  on  agency  and  low  on 
communion  with  those  low  on  agency  and  high  on  communion. 
Given  the  fact  that  the  differences  in  control  scores  were 
significant  between  groups  that  were  low/high  on  agency/ 
communion  it  is  plausible  to  suggest  that  while  express- 
contrcl  and  want-control  needs  are  related  to  agency  and 
communion,  respectively,  only  in  very  extreme  cases  would 
these  preferences  become  distinct  enough  to  be  significant. 

B.  EISCOSSION 

What  is  interesting  about  this  study  is  that  individuals 
exhibiting  an  integration  of  both  high  degrees  of  agency  and 
high  degrees  of  communion  were  found  to  have  the  highest 
mean  scores  on  all  cf  the  effectiveness  variables,  while 
individuals  low  on  both  determinants  had  the  lowest  scores 
on  all  cf  the  effectiveness  variables.  These  findings 
strongly  support  the  hypothesis  of  this  study  that  the  inte¬ 
gration  cf  agency  and  communion  in  an  individual's  influence 
behavioral  style  leads  to  greater  effectiveness.  (Where 
effectiveness  has  teen  defined  as  the  ability  to  be 
perceived  as  having  the  most  influence  on  how  the  group 
works  together,  i.e.,  process;  the  guality  of  group  deci¬ 
sions,  i.e.,  effectiveness;  the  kinds  of  decisions  made  , 
i.e.,  decision-making;  and  others'  satisfaction  with  one's 
behavior . 


The  results  indicate  that  the  integration  of  one's  own 
ideas  'self'  or  agency,  coupled  with  a  willingness  to  allow 
ethers  to  express  their  'selves'  or  communion,  will  lead  to 
increased  effectiveness.  But,  what  is  especially  inter¬ 
esting  aiout  this  study  of  effective  behavior,  and  what  has 
organizational  implications  applicable  to  the  Navy, 
according  to  predictions  made  by  Argyris  concerning  the 
individual  and  organization,  is  that  "willingness  to  express 
uncertainty"  was  included  in  the  definition  of  communal 
behavior,  in  addition  to  the  more  traditional  concept  of 
"concern  for  others".  Since  this  study  found  communal 
behavior  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  effectiveness  in 
Navy  decision-making  groups,  and  the  need  for  being 
controlled  to  be  related,  although  weakly,  to  communal 
behavior,  let's  consider  the  organizational  implications  for 
the  Navy  of  including  "willingness  to  express  uncertainty" 
in  the  definition  of  communion. 

If  individuals  are  going  to  be  able  to  allow  others  to 
have  an  impact  on  the  decisions  made,  learn  from  others  and 
be  open  to  others'  influence,  they  must  be  able  to  admit 
that  they  don't  always  have  the  answers  and  can't  always  be 
in  control  of  the  situation.  The  ability  to  show  seme 
vulnerability  and  seek  the  suggestions  of  subordinates 
allows  a  leader  to  gain  their  commitment  and  trust  and  opens 
up  the  opportunity  for  subordinates  to  learn  and  develop. 
The  consequences  of  such  "developing"  on  the  part  of  the 
manager  are  that  subordinates  feel  like  their  contributions 
count,  increasing  the  chances  that  subordinates  will  put 
forth  an  extra  effort  £Hef.  34], 

The  integration  of  agency  and  communion  to  achieve 
greater  effectiveness  offers  a  powerful  tool  for  improving 
the  overall  effectiveness  of  Navy  decision-making  groups. 
For  if  group  members,  particularly  group  leaders  are  able  to 
express  their  ideas  and  listen  to  the  ideas  of  others,  i.  e. , 


to  remain  flexible  in  their  ability  to  control  which  issues 
are  considered  in  arriving  at  a  decision;  issues  can  be  mere 
efficiently  and  thoroughly  explored.  If  individuals  feel 
free  dough  to  be  agentic  as  well  as  communal,  to  exert 
their  ’selves'  and  he  influenced  by  'others',  they  can 
address  the  issues  at  hand  instead  of  getting  lost  in  a 
struggle  fer  control  of  the  conversation.  Further,  when 
group  members  are  able  to  explore  issues  without  worrying 
about  protecting  themselves,  the  leader  is  not  only  able  to 
get  'his'  jcb  done,  but  also  gains  the  willful  commitment  of 
his  troops,  for  they  are  given  an  ability  to  impact  organi¬ 
zational  outcomes,  rather  than  merely  feeling  like 
organizational  'pawns*,  [fief.  38]. 

In  fact,  the  integration  of  agency  and  communion,  under¬ 
pinned  by  an  ability  to  both  exert  the  self  and  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  ethers  can  be  revolutionary,  if  it  allows 
individuals  not  only  the  opportunity  to  do  'their'  jobs  tut 
enables  them  to  see  a  deeper  meaning  in  their  task  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  overall  mission  of  their  command.  Given  the 
leadership  challenges  facing  our  modern  day  Navy  and  the 
fact  that  our  abilities  both  technically  and  personally,  may 
indeed  make  the  ultimate  difference  in  our  ability  to  stand 
strong  against  our  foes,  the  ability  to  function  as  a  cohe¬ 
sive,  effective,  committed,  professional  team  is  paramount. 
Thus,  in  order  to  inspire  our  personnel  so  they  achieve 
excellence,  it  is  this  researcher's  conclusion  that  instead 
of  seeking  to  adopt  "popular"  management  technigues  like 
Japanese  'quality  circles',  the  Navy  leader  must  value  and 
exhibit  both  agentic  and  communal  behaviors.  For  if  leaders 
can  integrate  these  two  behavioral  strategies,  they  will  be 
more  effective  in  irfluencing  others,  gaining  subordinate 
commitment  and  trust,  and  achieving  excellence  versus 
mediocraty. 


APPENDIX  A 

QUESTIONS,  SCALES,  AND  BELIABILITX  STATISTICS 

Agency  1  (A1)-  Self-assertion,  .e.g.,  proposes  how  the 

group  should  work  together (Questions:  10,21,31,8) 

Crontach  Alpha  9540  3  (other )  .75191  (self) 

Proposes  a  schedule  for  the  work  to  be  done 

Proposes  definite  standards  of  performance 

Eroposes  procedures  for  the  group  to  follow 

Recommends  ways  for  the  group  to  work 

Agency  2  (A2)  -  Self-expansion,  e.g.,  tries  to  dominate 
(Questions:  1,16,13,19) 

Crontach  Alpha:  .84 9 C6 (othe r)  .68090  (self) 

Talks  a  lot 
Participates  actively 
Speaks  forcefully 

Makes  his/her  attitudes  clear  to  the  group 

Agency  3  (A3)-  Self-protection,  e.g.,  defends  self 

(Questions:  25,5,29) 

Crontach  Alpha:  .97309  (other)  .  84301  (self) 

Argues  stongly  for  his/her  point  of  view 
Defends  own  point  of  view  with  strength 
Energetically  argues  for  position  he  or  she  supports 


Agency  Total  (AT)  -  Alth.lt  41 

Cronbach  Alpha:  .9592 1  (othe r)  .85646  (self) 

Communion  1  (Cl)  -  Selflessness,  e.g.,  helpful  to  others  and 
facilitates  others'  participation  (Questions:  4,  1  5,33,23,27) 

Cronbach  Alpha:  .92166  (other)  .64440  (self) 

Is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  others 

Shows  interest  in  others'  ideas 

Hakes  group  members  feel  at  ease  when  talking  with  them 

Tries  to  keep  communication  lines  open  between  members 

Is  willing  to  make  changes  in  response  to  others'  opin¬ 
ions 

Communion  2  (C2) -  Selflessness,  e.g.,  discloses  own  vulner¬ 
abilities  (Questions:  11,35,14,38) 

Cronbach  Alpha:  .95371  (other)  .76155(self) 

Admits  own  errors 

Is  willing  to  express  uncertainty  about  a  particular 
issue 

Is  willing  to  state  that  he  or  she  may  be  wrong  Is 
honest  about  own  mistakes 

Communion  3  (C3)-  Selflessness,  e.g., tries  to  create  soli¬ 
darity  in  the  group  (Questions:  12,17) 

Cronbach  Alpha:  .85865  (other)  .61998  (self) 

Tries  to  build  harmonious  relationships 

Tries  to  keep  the  group  working  together  as  a  team 


Communion  Total  (CT)  -  Cl  +  C2  +  C3 
Cronbach  Alpha:  .9  1 5 58  (o the r)  .81541  (self) 

Knowledge  of  Decision  Issues  (K)  -Has  a  good  deal  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  kinds  of  issues  we  discuss  in  this  group 
(Questions:  32,  26,  32) 

Cronbach  Alpha:  .  97623  (other)  .  87158  (seif) 

Has  a  lot  of  knowledge  that  is  applicable  to  our  group 
task 

Has  a  good  background  with  the  kinds  of  issues  we 
discuss 

Satisfaction  with  Behavioral  Style  (s)  -  (Questions:  28,9) 

Cronbach  Alpha :.  9590  6  (other  )  .45915(self) 

I  feel  satisfied  with  his/her  manner  of  communicating 
with  the  group 

I  support  his/her  way  of  interacting  in  the  group 

Degree  of  Influence  on  Group’s  Decision  (ID) -  (Questions: 
34,20,7,12) 

Cronbach  Alpha:  .96  3  40  (othe  r)  .  81308  (self) 

Is  able  to  get  the  group  to  go  along  with  his/her  way 
of  thinking 

Has  a  significant  impact  on  what  we  decide 

His/her  ideas  end  up  as  a  significant  component  of  our 
final  decisions 


Degree  cf  Positive  Influence  on  the  Group’s  Process  (P) 
(Questions:  37,3,24) 

Cronbach  Alpha:  .95299  (other)  .  82343  (self) 

Has  a  positive  influence  on  the  working  relations  among 
members 

Has  a  postive  influence  on  the  climate  of  the  group 

Is  influential  cn  how  well  group  members  communicate 
with  one  another 

Has  an  impact  on  how  open  members  of  the  group  are  with 
each  other  about  important  issues 


Degree  of  Positive  Influence  on  Group's  Effectiveness  (IE) 
(Questions:  30,  1  8,22,6) 

Cronbach  Alpha:.  96838  (other)  .89089 (self) 

Positively  influences  the  effectiveness  of  our  group 
Is  a  valuable  member  of  this  group 

Has  a  positive  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  this 
group 

Is  an  important  contributor  to  this  group. 


APPENDIX  B 
ISQ 


Influence  Style  Questionnaire 
by  Esther  E.  Hamilton 

administered  by  It.  Christine  McMahon,  [JSNR 
Naval  Post  Graduate  School 
Monterey,  California 

INST  ROC  TIONS : 

This  questionnaire  asks  for  your  perceptions  of  the 
behavior  of  another  member  of  your  group.  For  each 
item  choose  the  alternative  which  most  nearly  expresses 
your  perception  of  that  individual.  Answer  the  item  by 
circling  the  appropriate  number.  Circle  onlyone  number 
Please  answer  every  item.  The  completion  of  this 
questionnaire  is  strictly  voluntary.  The  research  data 
collected  will  be  used  for  research  purposes  only. 

Please  use  the  space  between  questions  to  make  comments 
that  may  clarify  your  response  to  an  item. 

A  sample  of  the  kind  of  question  you’ll  find  in  this 
questionnaire  follows. 


8.  Recommends  definite  ways  for  1  2  3  4  5  6 

the  group  to  work 

If  you  slightly  disagree  with  this  statement  regarding 
the  person  you  are  rating,  then  you  would  circle 
the  number  3  for  question  8. 
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THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 


APPENDIX  C 

ANALYSIS  OF  PERSONAL  POWER 


INSTRUCTIONS  :  PLEASE  COMPLETE  THE  "FIRO-B"  QUESTIONNAIRE 
GIVEN  BELOW.  BE  SURE  TO  READ  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  AT  THE  TOP. 
REMEMBER  THAT  THERE  ARE  NO  RIGHT  ANSWERS;  YOU  SHOULD  ATTEMPT 
TO  DESCRIBE  HOW  YOU  ACTUALLY  BEHAVE,  NOT  WHAT  YOU  THINK 
SOMEONE  ELSE  WANTS  YOU  TO  SAY. 

THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  IS  DESIGNED  TO  HELP  YOU  EXPLORE  THE 
TYPICAL  WAYS  YOU  INTERACT  WITH  PEOPLE.  THERE  ARE,  OF 
COURSE,  NO  RIGHT  OR  WRONG  ANSWERS.  EACH  PERSON  HAS  HIS  OWN 
WAYS  OF  BEHAVING.  SOMETIMES  PEOPLE  ARE  TEMPTED  TO  ANSWER 
QUESTIONS  LIKE  THESE  IN  TERMS  OF  WHAT  THEY  THINK  A  PERSON 
SHOULD  DO.  THIS  IS  NOT  WHAT  IS  DESIRED  HERE.  THIS 
QUESTIONNAIRE  IS  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  HELP  YOU  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT 
YOURSELF  AND  HOW  YOU  ACTUALLY  BEHAVE.  SOME  OF  THE  QUESTIONS 
THAT  FOLLOW  MAY  SEEM  SIMILAR  TO  OTHERS.  HOWEVER,  EACH  IS 
DIFFERENT  SO  PLEASE  ANSWER  EACH  ONE  WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  THE 
OTHERS. 


1 


COMPLETION  OF  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  IS  STRICTLY  VOLUNTARY.  THE 
INFORMATION  COLLECTED  WILL  BE  USED  FOR  RESEARCH  PURPOSES 
ONLY. 
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DECIDE  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 


FOB  EACH  STATEMENT  BELOW, 

ANSWERS  BEST  APPLIES  TO  YOU.  PLEASE  PLACE  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE 
ANSWER  AT  THE  LEFT  OF  THE  STATEMENT.  BE  HONEST  WITH 
YOURSELF. 

1. USUALLY  2. OFTEN  3.  SOMETIMES  4.  OCCASION  ALLY  5. RARELY  6. NEVER 

_ 1.  I  try  to  be  with  people. 

_  2.  I  let  other  people  decide  what  to  do. 

_ 3.  I  join  social  groups. 

_ 4.  I  try  to  have  close  relationships  with  people. 

_  5.  I  tend  to  join  social  organizations  when  I  have  an 

opportunity . 

_  6.  I  let  other  people  strongly  influence  my  actions. 

_ 7.  I  try  to  be  included  in  informal  social  activities. 

_ 8.  I  try  to  have  close,  personal  relationships  with  people 

_  9.  I  try  to  include  other  people  in  my  plans. 

_ 10.  I  let  other  people  control  my  actions. 


1. USUALLY  2. OFTEN  3. SOMETIMES  4.  OCCASIONALLY  5. RARELY  6. NEVER 

_ 11.  I  try  to  have  people  around  me. 

_ 12.  I  try  to  get  close  and  personal  with  people. 

_ 13.  When  people  are  doing  things  together  I  tend  to 

join  them. 

_ 14.  I  am  easily  led  by  people. 

_ 15.  I  try  to  avoid  being  alone. 

_ 16.  I  try  to  participate  in  group  activities. 

FOR  EACH  OF  THE  NEXT  GROUP  OF  STATEMENTS,  CHOOSE  ONE  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  ANSWERS: 

1. USUALLY  2. OFTEN  3.  SOMETIMES  4.  OCCASIONALLY  5. RARELY  6. NEVER 

_ 17.  I  try  to  be  friendly  to  people. 

_ 18.  I  let  other  people  decide  what  to  do. 

_ 19.  My  personal  relations  with  prople  are  cool  and 

distant 

_ 20.  I  let  other  people  take  charge  of  things. 


1. OS  DAILY  2. OFTEN  3. SOMETIMES  4. OCCASIONALLY  5. RARELY  6. NEVER 

_ 21.  I  try  to  have  close  relationships  with  people. 

_ 22.  I  let  other  people  strongly  influence  my  actions. 

_ 23.  I  try  to  get  close  and  personal  with  people. 

_ 24.  I  let  other  people  control  my  actions. 

_ 25.  I  act  cool  and  distant  with  people. 

_ 26.  I  am  easily  led  ty  people. 

_ 27.  I  try  to  have  close,  personal  relationships 

with  people 

FOR  EACH  OF  THE  NEXT  GROUP  OF  STATEMENTS,  CHOOSE  ONE  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  ANSWERS; 

1. MOST  2. MANY  3.  SOME  4. A  FEW  5. ONE  OR  TWO  6. NOBODY 

_ 28.  I  like  people  to  invite  me  to  things. 

_ 29.  I  like  people  to  act  close  and  personal  with  me. 

_ 30.  I  try  to  influence  strongly  other  people's 

actions. 


1. MOST  2. MANY  3. SOME  4. A  FEW  5. ONE  OR  2WO  6. NOBODY 

_ 31.  I  like  people  to  invite  me  to  join  in  their 

activities. 

_ 32.  I  like  people  to  act  close  toward  me. 

_ 33.  I  try  to  take  charge  of  things  when  I  am  with 

people. 

_ 24.  I  like  people  to  include  me  in  activities. 

_ 35.  I  like  people  to  act  cool  and  distant  toward  me. 

_ 26.  I  try  to  have  other  people  do  things  the  way  I  want 

them  done. 

_ 27.  I  like  people  to  ask  me  to  participate  in  their 

discussions. 

_ 28.  I  like  people  to  include  me  in  their  activities. 

_ 39.  I  like  people  to  act  friendly  toward  me. 

_ 40.  I  like  people  to  act  distant  toward  me. 


FOR  EACH  OF  THE  NEXT  GROUP  OF  STATEMENTS,  CHOOSE  ONE  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  ANSWERS: 

1. USUALLY  2. OFTEN  3. SOMETIMES  4. OCCASION ALLY  5. RARELY  6. NEVER 

_ 41.  I  try  to  be  the  dominant  person  when  I  am  with 

people. 

_ 42.  I  like  people  to  invite  me  to  things. 

_ 43.  I  like  people  to  act  close  toward  me. 

_ 44.  I  try  to  have  other  people  do  things  I  want  done. 

_ 45.  I  like  people  to  invite  to  join  their  activities. 

_ 46.  I  like  people  to  act  cool  and  distant  toward  me. 

_ 47.  I  try  to  influence  strongly  other  people's  actions. 

_ 48.  I  like  people  to  include  me  in  their  activities. 

_ 49.  I  like  people  to  act  close  and  personal  with  me. 

_ 50.  I  try  to  take  charge  of  things  when  I'm  with  people. 
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1. USUALLY  2. OFTEN  3. SOMETIMES  4. OCCASIONALLY  5. RARELY  6. NEVER 

_ 51.  I  like  people  to  invite  me  to  participate  in  their 

activities. 

_ 52.  I  like  people  to  act  distant  toward  me. 

_ 53.  I  try  to  have  other  people  do  things  the  way  I  want 

them  done. 

_ 54.  I  take  charge  of  things  when  I'm  with  people. 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YCUR  COOPERATION 


APPENDIX  D 
THE  FIHO  READER 

Fundamental  Interpersonal-  Relations  Orientation 

U.S.  ARMY  SOLDIER  SUPPORT  CENTER 
FORT  BENJAMIN  HARRISON,  INDIANA  46216 

The  theory  behind  Firo- B  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
all  human  behavior  may  be  divided  into  three  categories: 
issues  surrounding  "inclusion,"  issues  surrounding  "control" 
and  issues  surrounding  "openness."  The  Firo-B  questionnaire 
measures  the  interpersonal  areas-  inclusion,  control  and 
affection-  the  direction  of  behavior-  what  the  individual 
"expresses"  to  others,  and  what  the  individual  "wants"  from 
others.  The  fundamental  interpersonal  dimensions  of  the 
theory-  Inclusion  (I),  Control  (C)  ,  and  Openness  (0)  are 
defined  hehaviorally  in  the  next  section. 

A.  THE  DEFINITIONS  OF  THE  INTERPERSONAL  DIMENSIONS 
1 .  Inclusion 

Inclusion  is  the  need  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
satisfactory  relationship  with  people  in  terms  of  interac¬ 
tion  and  association.  Satisfactory  relation  includes  (1)  a 
pyschologically  comfortable  relation  with  people  somewhere 
on  a  dimension  ranging  from  originating  or  initiating  inter¬ 
action  with  all  people  to  not  initiating  interaction  with 
people  with  respect  to  eliciting  behavior  from  them  some¬ 
where  on  a  dimension  ranging  from  always  initiating  interac¬ 
tion  with  the  self  tc  never  initiating  interaction  with  the 
self.  Some  people  like  to  be  with  other  people  all  the 
time;  they  want  to  belong  to  organizations,  to  interact,  to 
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mingle.  Other  people  seek  much  less  contact;  they  prefer  to 
be  alone,  to  interact  minimally,  to  stay  out  of  groups,  to 
maintain  privacy.  If  a  continuum  were  to  be  drawn  between 
these  two  extremes  every  person  could  be  placed  at  a  point 
at  which  he  feels  mcst  comfortable.  Thus,  to  a  certain 
degree,  each  individual  is  trying  to  belong  to  a  group,  but 
he  is  also  trying  tc  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  privacy. 
From  the  other  point  of  view,  he  wishes  to  some  degree  to 
have  people  initiate  interaction  toward  him  through  invita¬ 
tions  and  the  like,  and  also  wishes  to  some  degree  that 
people  would  leave  him  alone.  Statements  that  connote 
expressed  inclusion  are:  "I  make  efforts  to  include  other 
people  in  my  activities  and  to  get  them  to  include  me  in 
theirs",  and  "I  try  to  belong,  to  join  social  groups,  and  to 
be  with  people  as  much  as  possible".  Statements  that 
connote  wanted  inclusion  are:  "I  want  other  people  to 
include  me  in  their  activities",  and  "I  want  other  people  to 
invite  me  to  belong,  even  if  I  don't  make  an  effort  to  be 
included".  Some  terms  that  suggest  positive  inclusion  are 
"associate,  interact,  mingle,  companion,  belong,  commmuni- 
cate,  comrade,  attend  to,  join,  member,  togetherness,  extra- 
vert,  interested,  pay  attention  to,  encounter."  Negative 
inclusion  is  suggested  by  "exclude,  isolate,  outsider, 
outcast,  lonely,  detached,  withdrawn,  abandon,  ignore." 

The  need  to  be  included  manifests  itself  as  wanting 
to  be  attended  to,  to  attract  attention  and  interest.  The 
classroom  hellion  who  throws  erasers  is  often  objecting 
mostly  to  the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  him.  Even  if  he  is 
given  negative  affection  he  is  partially  satisfied,  because 
at  least  someone  is  paying  attention  to  him.  In  groups, 
people  often  make  themselves  prominent  by  talking  a  great 
deal.  Freguently  they  are  not  interested  in  power  or  domi¬ 
nance  but  simply  prominence.  The  joker  is  an  example  of  a 
prominence  seeker,  very  much  as  the  blond  actress  with  the 
lavender  convertible. 


In  the  extreme,  what  is  called  fame  is  primarily 
inclusion.  Acquisition  of  fame  does  not  imply  acquisition 
of  power  or  influence:  witness  Marilyn  Monroe’s  attempt  to 
swing  votes  to  Adlai  Stevenson.  Nor  does  fame  imply  affec¬ 
tion:  Al  Capone  could  hardly  be  considered  a  widely  loved 
figure.  Eut  fame  does  imply  prominence,  and  signifies 
interest  on  the  part  of  others. 

From  another  standpoint,  behavior  related  to 
belonging  and  togetherness  is  primarily  inclusion.  To 
desire  to  belong  to  a  fraternal  organization  by  no  means  is 
often  sought  for  its  prestige  value,  but  for  an  increase 
status.  These  terms  are  also  primarily  inclusion  concep¬ 
tions,  because  their  primary  implication  is  that  people  pay 
attention  tc  the  person,  know  who  he  is,  and  can  distinguish 
him  from  others. 

The  last  point  leads  to  an  essential  aspect  of 
inclusion,  that  of  identity.  An  integral  part  cf  being 
recognized  and  paid  attention  to  is  that  the  individual  be 
identifiable  from  other  people.  He  must  be  known  as  a 
specific  individual  and  he  must  have  a  particular  identity. 
If  he  is  not  thus  known,  he  cannot  truly  be  attended  tc  have 
interest  paid  to  him.  The  extreme  of  this  identification  is 
that  he  be  understood.  To  be  understood  implies  that 
someone  is  interested  enough  in  him  to  find  out  his  partic¬ 
ular  characteristics.  Again,  this  interest  need  not  mean 
that  ethers  have  a  liking  for  him,  or  that  they  respect  him. 
For  example,  the  interested  person  may  be  a  confident  man 
who  is  exploring  his  backround  to  find  a  point  of 
vulnerability. 

At  the  outset  of  interpersonal  relations  a  common 
issue  is  that  of  commitment,  the  decision  to  become  involved 
in  a  given  relation  cr  activity.  Usually,  in  the  initial 
testing  of  the  relation,  individuals  try  to  identify  tnem- 
selves  to  one  another  to  find  out  which  facet  of  themselves 
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ethers  will  be  interested  in.  Frequently  a  member  is  silent 
for  a  while  because  he  is  not  sure  that  people  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  him.  These  behaviors,  too  are  primarily  in  the 
inclusion  area. 

This,  then,  is  the  flavor  of  inclusion.  It  has  to 
do  with  interacting  with  people,  with  attention,  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  teirg  known,  prominence,  recognition,  prestige, 
status,  and  fame;  with  identity,  individuality,  under¬ 
standing,  interest,  commitment,  and  participation.  It  is 
unlike  openness  in  that  it  does  not  involve  strong  emotional 
attachments  to  individual  persons.  It  is  unlike  control  in 
that  the  preoccu pa ticn  is  with  prominence,  not  dominance. 

2 .  Control 

Control  is  the  need  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
satisfactory  relationship  with  people  with  respect  to  influ¬ 
ence  and  power.  Control  refers  to  the  decision-making 
process  between  people. 

A  satisfactory  relation  includes  (1)  a  psychologi¬ 
cally  comfortable  relation  with  people  somewhere  on  a  dimen¬ 
sion  ranging  from  always  being  controlled  by  them.  In  other 
words,  every  individual  has  a  desire  to  control  his  situ¬ 
ation  to  some  degree,  so  that  his  environment  can  be  predic¬ 
table  for  him.  Ordinarily  this  amounts  to  controlling  other 
people,  because  other  people  are  the  main  agents  which 
threaten  him  and  create  an  unpredictanle  and  uncontrollable 
situation.  This  need  for  control  varies  from  those  who  want 
to  control  their  environment,  including  all  the  people 
around  them,  to  those  who  want  to  control  no  one  in  any 
situation,  no  matter  how  appropriate  controlling  them  would 
be.  Here  again,  everyone  varies  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
he  wants  to  control  others.  In  addition,  everyone  varies 
with  respect  to  the  degree  to  which  he  wants  to  be 
controlled  by  other  people,  from  those  who  want  to  be 
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completely  controlled  and  are  dependent  on  others  for  making 
decisions  for  them  to  those  vho  want  to  be  controlled  under 
no  conditions.  Statements  that  connote  expressed  control 
are:  "1  want  to  exert  control  and  influence  over  things1', 
"I  take  charge  of  things",  and  "I  tell  other  people  what  to 
do".  Statements  that  connote  wanted  control  ace:  "I  want 
others  to  control  and  influence  me", and  "I  want  other  people 
to  tell  me  what  to  dc". 

Terms  that  suggest  positive  control  are  "power, 
authority,  dominance,  control,  influence,  ruler,  superior, 
officer,  leader."  Negative  control  is  suggested  by  "rebel¬ 
lion,  resistence,  follower,  anarchy,  submissive,  henpecked, 
milgue  tcast." 

The  need  for  control  manifests  itself  as  the  desire 
for  power,  authority,  and  control  over  others  and  therefore 
ever  one's  future.  At  the  other  end  is  the  need  to  be 
controlled,  to  have  responsibilty  taken  away. 
Manifestations  of  the  power  drive  are  very  clear.  A  mere 
subtle  form  is  exemplified  by  the  current  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  featuring  "the  influential".  This  is  a 
person  who  controls  others  through  the  power  he  has  to 
influence  their  behavior. 

The  acquisition  of  money  or  political  power  is  a 
direct  method  of  obtaining  control  over  another  person. 
This  type  of  control  often  involves  coercion  rather  than 
more  subtle  methods  of  influence  like  persuasion,  for 
example.  In  group  behavior,  the  struggles  to  achieve  high 
office  or  to  make  suggestions  that  are  adopted  are  manifes¬ 
tations  of  control  behavior.  In  an  arguement  in  a  group  we 
may  distinguish  the  inclusion  seeker  from  the  control  seeker 
in  a  way:  the  one  seeking  inclusion  or  prominence  wants  very 
much  to  be  cne  of  the  participants  in  the  arguement,  while 
the  control  seeker  wants  to  be  the  winner  or,  if  not  the 
winner,  on  the  same  side  as  the  winner.  The  prominence 
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seeker  would  prefer  tc  be  the  losing  participant;  the  domi¬ 
nance  seeker  would  prefer  to  be  a  winning  nonparticipant. 
Both  these  roles  are  separate  from  the  openness  desire  of 
the  members. 

Control  behavior  takes  many  subtle  forms,  especially 
am<3>ng  more  intellectual  and  polite  people.  For  example,  in 
many  discussion  groups  where  blackboards  are  involved,  the 
power  struggle  becomes  displaced  onto  the  chalk'.  Walking  to 
the  blackboard  and  taking  the  chalk  from  the  one  holding  it, 
and  retaining  possession,  becomes  a  mark  of  competitive 
success.  Cften  a  meeting  is  marked  by  a  procession  of  men 
taking  the  chalk,  writing  something,  and  being  supplanted  by 
another  man  for  a  further  message.  In  this  way  propriety  is 
maintained,  and  still  the  power  struggle  may  proceed. 

In  many  gatherings,  control  behavior  is  exhibited 
through  the  group  task.  Intellectual  superiority,  for  one 
thing,  often  leads  to  control  over  others  so  that  strong 
motivation  to  achieve  is  often  largely  control  behavior. 
Such  superiority  also  demonstrates  the  real  capacity  of  the 
individual  to  be  relied  on  for  responsible  jobs,  a  central 
aspect  of  control.  Further,  to  do  one’s  job  properly,  cr  to 
rebel  against  the  established  authority  structure  by  not 
doing  it,  is  a  splendid  outlet  for  control  feelings.  Doing 
a  poor  job  is  a  way  of  rebelling  against  the  structure  and 
showing  that  no  one  will  control  you,  whereas  acquiescence 
earns  rewards  from  those  in  charge,  which  satisfies  the  need 
to  be  respected  for  one’s  accomplishments. 

Control  is  also  manifested  in  behavior  toward  others 
controlling  the  self.  Expression  of  independence  and  rebel¬ 
lion  exemplify  lack  of  willingness  to  be  controlled,  whole 
compliance,  submission,  and  taking  orders  indicate  various 
degrees  of  accepting  the  control  of  others.  There  is  no 
necessary  relation  between  an  individual's  behavior  toward 
controlling  others  and  his  behavior  toward  being  controlled. 


The  domineering  sergeant  may  accept  orders  from  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  with  pleasure  and  gratefulness,  while  the  neighbor 
hood  bully  may  also  rebel  against  his  parents;  two  persons 
who  control  others  differ  in  the  degree  to  which  they  allow 
others  to  control  them. 

Thus  the  flavor  of  control  is  transmitted  by 
behavior  involving  influence,  leadership,  power,  coercion, 
authority,  accomplishment,  intellectual  superiority,  high 
achievement,  and  independence,  as  well  as  dependence  (for 
decision-making),  rebellion,  resistance,  and  submission.  It 
differs  from  inclusion  behavior  in  that  it  does  not  reguire 
prominence.  The  concept  of  the  power  behind  the  throne  is 
an  excellent  example  of  a  role  that  would  fill  a  high 
control  need  and  low  need  for  inclusion.  The  joker  exempli¬ 
fies  the  opposite.  Control  behavior  differs  from  openness 
behavior  in  that  it  has  to  do  with  power  relations  rather 
than  emotional  closeness.  The  freguent  difficulties  between 
those  who  want  to  get  down  to  business  and  those  who  want  to 
get  to  know  one  another  illustrate  a  situation  in  which 
control  behavior  is  more  important  for  some  and  openness 
behavior  for  others. 

3.  Openness 

Openness  is  the  need  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
satisfactory  relationship  with  others  in  terms  of  love  and 
affection.  Openness  always  refers  to  a  two-person  (dydatic 
relation).  A  satisfactory  open  relation  includes  (1)  a 
psychologically  comfortable  relation  with  others  somewhere 
on  a  dimension  ranging  from  initiating  close,  personal  rela¬ 
tions  with  everyone  to  originating  close,  personal  relations 
with  no  one;  and  (2)  a  pyschologically  comfortable  relation 
with  people  with  respect  to  eliciting  behavior  from  them  on 
a  dimension  ranging  from  always  originating  close,  personal 
relations  toward  the  self  to  never  originating  close. 


personal  relations  toward  the  self.  In  the  business  setting 
this  need  is  seldom  made  overt.  It  takes  the  form  of 
friendship.  In  essence,  openness  is  a  relationship  between 
two  people  only,  a  dyadic  relationsnip.  At  one  extreme 
individuals  like  very  close,  personal  relationships  with 
each  individual  they  meet.  At  the  other  extreme  are  those 
who  like  their  personal  relationships  to  be  guite  impersonal 
and  distant,  perhaps  friendly  but  not  close  and  intimate. 
Again,  between  these  two  extremes  everyone  has  a  level  of 
intimacy  which  is  most  comfortable  for  him.  From  the  other 
side,  each  individual  prefers  that  others  make  overtures  to 
him  in  a  way  that  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  closeness. 
Statements  that  connote  expressed  openness  are:  "I  make 
efforts  to  become  close  to  people,"  "I  express  friendly  and 
affectionate  feelings, "and  "I  try  to  be  personal  and  inti¬ 
mate".  Statements  that  connote  wanted  openness  are:  ”1  want 
others  to  express  friendly  and  affectionate  feelings  toward 
me,"  and  "I  want  others  to  try  to  become  close  to  me". 

Terms  that  suggest  positive  openness  are  "love, 
like,  emotionally  close,  personal,  friend,  intimate,  sweet¬ 
heart."  Negative  openness  is  suggested  by  "hate,  cool, 
dislike,  rejecting,  emotionally  distant."  The  need  for 
openness  leads  to  behavior  related  to  becoming  emotionally 
close.  An  open  relation  must  be  dyadic  because  it  involves 
strong  differentiation  between  people.  Open  relations  can 
be  toward  parental  figures,  peers  or  childish  figures. 
They  are  exemplified  in  friendship  relations,  dating  and 
marriage.  To  become  emotionally  close  to  someone  involves 
closeness,  in  addition  to  there  being  an  emotional  attach¬ 
ment,  an  element  of  conflicting  innermost  anxieties,  wishes, 
and  feelings  must  be  present.  A  strong  positive  open  tie 
usually  is  accompanied  by  a  unigue  relation  regarding  the 
degree  of  sharing  of  these  feelings. 


In  groups,  openness  behavior  is  characterized  by 
overtures  of  friendship  and  differentiation  between  Berniers. 
One  common  method  for  avoiding  a  close  tie  with  any  one 
member  is  to  be  equally  friendly  to  all  members.  Thus  popu¬ 
larity  may  not  involve  openness  at  all;  it  may  often  be 
inclusion  behavior,  whereas  going  steady  is  usually 
primarily  openness. 

A  difference  -between  openness  behavior,  inclusion 
behavior,  and  control  behavior  is  illustrated  by  the 
different  feelings  a  man  has  in  being  turned  down  by  a 
fraternity,  failed  in  a  course  by  a  professor  and  rejected 
by  his  girl.  The  fraternity,  excludes  him  and  tells  him,  in 
effect,  that  they  as  a  group  don't  have  sufficient  interest 
in  him.  The  professor  fails  him  and  says,  in  effect,  that 
he  finds  him  incompetent  in  his  field.  His  girl  rejects  him 
and  tells  him,  in  effect,  that  she  doesn't  find  him  lovable. 

Thus  the  flavor  of  openness  is  embodied  in  situ¬ 
ations  of  love,  emotional  closeness,  personal  confidences, 
and  intimacy.  Negative  openness  is  characterized  by  hate, 
hostility  and  emotional  refection. 

In  order  to  sharpen  further  the  contrast  between 
those  three  types  of  behavior,  several  differences  may  be 
mentioned.  With  respect  to  an  interpersonal  relation, 
inclusion  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  formation  of  the 
relation,  whereas  control  and  openness  are  concerned  with 
relations  already  formed.  Basically,  inclusion  is  always 
concerned  with  whether  or  not  a  relation  exists.  Within 
existent  relations,  control  is  the  area  concerned  with  who 
gives  orders  and  makes  decisions  for  whom,  whereas  openness 
is  concerned  with  how  emotionally  close  or  distant  the  rela¬ 
tion  becomes.  Thus,  generally  speaking,  inclusion  is 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  in  or  out,  control  is 
concerned  with  top  or  bottom,  and  openness  with  close  or 
far . 


Further  differentiation  occurs  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  people  involved  in  the  relation.  Openness  is 
always  a  one-to-one  relation#  inclusion  is  usually  a 
one-to-one  relation  and  control  may  be  either  a  one- one  or  a 
one-many  relation.  An  open  tie  is  necessarily  between  two 
persons#  and  involves  varying  degrees  of  intimacy#  warmth# 
and  emotional  involvement  which  cannot  be  felt  toward  a  unit 
greater  than  one  person.  Inclusion#  on  the  other  had#  typi¬ 
cally  concerns  the  behavior  and  feelings  of  one  person 
toward  a  group  of  people.  Problems  of  belonging  and  member¬ 
ship#  so  central  to  the  inclusion  area,  usually  refer  to  a 
relatively  undifferentiated  group  with  which  an  individual 
seeks  association.  His  feelings  of  wanting  to  belong  to  the 
group  are  qualitatively  different  from  his  personal  feeling 
of  warmth  toward  an  individual  person.  Control  may  refer  to 
a  power  struggle  between  two  individuals  for  control  over 
each  ether#  or  it  may  refer  to  the  struggle  for  domination 
over  a  group#  as  in  political  power.  There  is  no  particular 
number  of  interactional  participants  implied  in  the  control 
area. 

Control  differs  from  the  other  two  areas  with 
respect  to  the  differentiation  between  the  persons  involved 
in  the  control  situation.  For  inclusion  and  affection  there 
is  a  tendency  for  participants  to  act  similarly  in  both  the 
behavior  they  express  and  the  behavior  they  want  from 
others;  for  example#  a  close,  personal  individual  usually 
likes  others  to  be  close  and  personal  also.  This  similarity 
is  not  sc  marked  in  the  contrcl  area.  The  person  who  likes 
to  contrcl  may  or  may  not  want  others  to  control  him.  This 
difference  in  differentiation  among  need  areas  is  however# 
only  a  matter  of  degree.  There  are  many  who  like  to  include 
but  do  not  want  to  be  included,  or  who  are  not  personal  but 
want  others  to  be  toward  them;  but  these  types  are  not  as 
frequent  as  the  corresponding  types  in  the  control  area. 


E.  INTERPRETATIONS  OR  SUMMARY  SCORES 


Interpretations  of  the  summary  scores  (7,8,  9  is  high; 
0,1,2  is  low;  3,4, 5,6  is  medium,  using  absolute  criteria) 
follow. 

1.  Inclusion.  High  score  means  a  strong  desire  for 
contact  with  people  regardless  of  who  initiates  it. 
Low  score  indicates  preference  for  aloneness. 

2.  Control.  Highscore  means  a  desire  for  structure,  a 
preference  for  giving  and  taking  orders.  Low  scores 
mean  low  structure,  a  laissez-faire  attitude  with 
respect  to  authority,  neither  wanting  to  give  nor  to 
receive  orders. 

3.  Openness.  High  score  indicates  desire  for  a  great 

deal  of  exchange  of  affection  and  warmth.  Low  score 
means  a  preference  for  more  personal  distance  from 
people  and  more  impersonal,  business-like 

relationships. 

4.  Expressed.  High  score  means  active  initiation  of 

behavior  toward  others.  Low  scores  indicate  little 
desire  to  initiate  behavior  toward  people. 

5.  Wanted.  High  score  means  you  want  other  people  to 

initiate  behavior  toward  you.  Low  score  signifies  a 
desire  to  have  other  people  not  initiate  behavior 
toward  you.  point  Total.  High  score  means  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  a  great  deal  of  interaction  with  people  in 

all  areas.  low  score  indicates  a  desire  to  have 

little  contact  with  people,  a  desire  to  be  more  alone 
and  uninvolved. 

6.  Inclusion.  High  score  indicates  a  preference  for 

initiating  inclusion  behavior  rather  than  for 
receiving  it.  You  want  to  do  the  inviting  much  more 
than  be  invited.  Low  score  means  the  opposite:  you 
would  rather  be  the  guest  than  the  host.  (The  score 
says  nothing  about  the  amount  of  contact  desired.) 
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7.  Openness.  High  score  means  preference  for  initiating 
affection  over  receiving  it.  Low  score  means  a 
larger  desire  for  receiving  affection  than  for  giving 
it.  (The  score  says  nothing  about  the  total  amount 
of  openness  desired.  ) 

8.  Total.  High  score  means  a  strong  preference  for 
waiting  for  ether  people  to  take  the  initiative 
toward  you#  whether  it  be  contact,  control  or 
affection. 

Interpretaton  of  FIRO  scores  may  also  be  based  on 
personality  types.  It  is  found  that  anxiety  engendered  by 
early  experiences  leads  an  individual  to  extreme  behavior  in 
the  areas  of  inclusion,  control,  and  openness  as  indicated 
by  the  person's  scores  on  the  FIRO  instrument.  The  extremes 
take  the  form  of  excess  or  lack.  If  the  individual  success¬ 
fully  worked  through  his  interpersonal  relations  in  one 
area,  then  he  functions  without  anxiety  in  that  area.  For 
simplicity  of  presentation,  the  extremes  are  presented 
without  gualif ication.  Actually,  behavior  is  always  seme 
combination  incorporating  elements  of  all  three  types  at 
different  times. 

1  •  Inclusion  Tyres 

a.  The  Undersocial  (low  'e',  low  'w') 

When  I  am  an  undersocial,  a  person  with  too 
little  inclusion,  I  am  introverted  and  withdrawn.  I  avoid 
associating  with  others  and  I  do  not  accept  invitations  to 
join  ethers.  I  maintain  distance  between  myself  and  others 
I  do  not  get  enmeshed  with  people  and  lose  my  privacy. 
Unconsciously  I  want  other  people  to  pay  attention  to  me. 
My  biggest  fears  are  that  people  will  ignore  me,  will  have 
no  interest  in  me,  and  would  prefer  to  leave  me  behind. 


Unconsciously  I  feel  that  no  one  will  ever  pay 
attention  to  me.  Because  no  one  is  interested  in  me,  I  am 
not  gcing  to  risk  being  ignored.  I  stay  away  from  people 
and  I  get  along  by  myself.  I  use  self-sufficiency  as  a 
technique  fcr  existing  without  others.  Since  social  aban¬ 
donment  is  tantamount  to  death,  I  compensate  by  directing  my 
energies  toward  self-preservation  and  I  create  a  world  of 
my  own  in  which  my  existence  is  more  secure.  Behind  my 
withdrawal  I  feel  anxious  and  hostile,  feelings  I  try  to 
hide  behind  a  facade  of  superiority  and  the  private 
conviction  that  ethers  do  not  understand  me. 

I  withdraw  from  people.  I  express  lack  of 
involvement  and  commitment  covertly  by  being  late  to  meet¬ 
ings,  by  having  an  inordinate  number  of  conflicting  engage¬ 
ments  necessitating  absence  from  people,  or  by  preceding 
each  visit  with,  "I’m  sorry,  but  I  can’t  stay  very  long." 
If  I  do  not  associate  with  people,  I  lose  my  desire  to  live. 
To  a  large  extent,  my  degree  of  commitment  to  living  deter¬ 
mines  my  general  level  of  enthusiasm,  perseverance,  and 
involvement.  Lack  cf  concern  for  life  is  the  ultimate  in 
regression.  Life  holds  too  few  rewards  so  that  the  prelife 
condition,  namely,  death,  is  preferable.  Fear  of  abandon¬ 
ment  or  isolation  is  the  most  potent  of  all  my  interpersonal 
fears . 

t.  The  Oversocial  (high  "e",  high  "w") 

When  I  am  an  oversocial  person,  I  seek  people 
incessantly  and  I  want  them  to  seek  me  out.  I  am  afraid 
they  will  ignore  me.  My  basic  feelings  are  just  like  those 
of  the  undersocial  person,  but  my  overt  behavior  is  the 
opposite.  Although  I  usually  do  not  allow  myself  to  be 
aware  of  it,  my  underlying  feeling  is  that  no  one  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  me.  I  respond  to  that  feeling  by  making  people  pay 
attention  to  me  in  any  way  that  I  can.  My  inclination. 


always,  is  to  seek  companionship.  I  cannot  stand  being 
alone.  I  design  my  activities  to  ne  done  with  someone  else. 
Eeing  together  is  an  end  in  itself.  I  attempt  to  focus 
attention  on  myself,  to  make  people  notice  me,  to  be  promi¬ 
nent,  to  be  listened  to.  One  technique  I  use  for  doing  this 
is  to  be  an  intensive,  exh ibitionistic  participator.  More 
subtly,  I  resort  to  name  dropping,  or  to  asking  startling 
guestions.  I  may  alsc  try  to  acquire  power  (control)  or  try 
to  be  well  liked  (affection),  but  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
gaining  attention.  Power  or  friendship,  although  both  may 
be  important,  are  not  my  primary  goals. 

c.  The  Social  (moderate  "e",  moderate"*”) 

When  I  am  a  social,  a  person  for  whom  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  inclusion  relations  was  successful  in  childhood, 
interaction  with  people  presents  no  problem.  I  am  comfor¬ 
table  with  people  and  comfortable  being  alone.  I  can  be  a 
high,  moderate,  ore  low  participator  in  a  group  without 
feeling  anxious.  I  am  capable  of  strong  commitment  to  and 
involvement  with  certain  groups  and,  if  I  feel  it  is  appro¬ 
priate,  I  can  withhold  commitment.  I  feel  that  I  am  a 
worthwile,  significant  person  and  that  life  is  worth  living. 
I  am  capable  of  being  genuinely  interested  in  others  and  I 
feel  that  they  will  include  me  in  their  activities  and  that 
they  are  interested  in  me.  I  have  an  identity  and 
individuality. 

I  never  had  the  feeling  of  being  a  nobody.  I 
have  not  had  childhood  feelings  of  confusion  of  identity 
that  come  from  being  enmeshed,  that  is,  from  being  parts  of 
other  people  without  having  a  sufficient  opportunity  to 
discover  who  1  am.  I  have  integrated  aspects  of  a  large 
number  of  individuals  into  a  new  configuration  which  I 
identify  as  myself. 
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Control  Types 


a.  The  Abdicrat  (low  "e",  high  "w") 

When  I  am  an  abdicrat,  I  abdicate  power  and 
responsibility  in  interpersonal  behavior.  I  gravitate 
toward  the  subordinate  position  where  I  will  not  have  to 
take  responsibility  for  making  decisions  and  where  someone 
else  takes  charge.  I  want  you  to  relieve  me  of  my  obliga¬ 
tions.  I  do  not  control  you  even  when  it  is  appropriate. 
For  example,  I  would  not  take  charge  even  during  a  fire  in  a 
children's  schoolhouse  in  which  I  am  the  only  adult.  I 
never  make  a  decision  that  I  can  refer  to  someone  else.  I 
fear  that  you  will  net  help  me  when  I  need  help  and  that  I 
will  be  given  more  responsibility  than  I  can  handle.  I  am  a 
follower,  or,  at  most,  a  loyal  lieutenant,  but  rarely  the 
person  who  takes  the  responsibility  for  making  the  final 
decision.  My  real  feeling  about  myself  is  that  I  am  inca¬ 
pable  of  responsible,  adult  behavior,  and  I  know  that  your 
know  it.  I  never  was  told  what  I  was  supposed  to  do  and  I 
never  learned.  I  avoid  situations  in  which  I  feel  helpless. 
I  feel  incompetent  and  irresponsible,  perhaps  stupid,  and 
that  I  do  not  deserve  respect  for  my  abilities. 

Behind  this  feeling  is  anxiety,  hostility,  and 
lack  of  trust  toward  you,  who  might  withhold  assistance.  My 
hostility  is  usually  expressed  as  passive  resistance,  since 
overt  rebellion  is  too  threatening. 

b.  The  Autocrat  (high  "e",low  "w") 

When  I  am  an  autocrat,  I  try  to  dominate  you  and 
strive  tc  establish  a  power  hierarchy  with  myself  at  the 
top.  I  am  a  power  seeker.  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  net  only 
resist  my  influence  tut  that  you  will,  in  fact,  dominate  me. 
I  try  to  attain  intellectual  or  athletic  superiority  or 
political  power.  My  underlying  dynamics  are  the  same  as 
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those  of  the  abdicrat.  I  feel  I  am  not  capable  of 
discharging  obligation  and  that  you  know  it.  I  use  every 
opportunity  to  disprove  this  feeling  to  you  and  to  myself. 
I  will  shew  you.  I  will  make  all  the  decision  for  everyone. 
Behind  this  feeling  is  a  strong  fear  that  you  may  make 
decisions  for  me  and  that  you  do  not  trust  me. 

c.  The  Democrat  {moderate  "e",  moderate  "w") 

When  I  am  a  democrat,  a  person  who,  in  child¬ 
hood,  had  successfully  resolved  my  relations  with  others  in 
the  control  area,  I  have  no  problem  with  taking  or  not 
taking  orders  as  appropriate  to  the  situation.  I  feel  that 
I  am  a  capable,  responsible  person.  I  do  not  need  to  shrink 
from  responsibility  nor  try  constantly  to  prove  how  compe¬ 
tent  I  am.  Onlike  the  abdicrat  and  autocrat,  I  am  not 
preoccupied  with  fears  of  my  own  helplessness,  stupidity, 
and  incompetence.  I  feel  that  other  people  respect  my 
competence  and  trust  me  with  decision-making. 

3 •  Openness  Types 

a.  The  Onderpersonal  (1  "e",  low  "w") 

When  I  am  an  underpersonal,  I  avoid  close, 
personal  ties  with  you.  I  maintain  our  relation  on  a  super¬ 
ficial,  distant  level  and  I  am  most  comfortable  when  you  do 
the  same  to  me.  I  wish  to  maintain  this  emotional  distance. 
I  do  not  want  to  get  "emotionally  involved."  At  a  deeper 
level  I  want  a  satisfactory  affectional  relation.  I  fear 
that  you  do  not  love  me,  no  one  does.  In  a  group  situation 
I  am  afraid  that  I  will  not  be  liked.  I  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  liking  you.  I  do  not  trust  your  feelings  toward  me. 
I  find  the  openness  area  very  painful  since  I  have  been 
rejected,  therefore  I  shall  avoid  close,  personal  relations 
in  the  future.  I  do  this  by  refecting  or  avoiding  you. 


Sometimes  I  use  the  technique  of  being  superficially 
friendly  to  everyone.  This  is  a  safeguard  against  having  to 
get  emotionally  close  to  any  one  person.  I  am  not  comfor¬ 
table  confiding  my  private  concerns  and  feelings  or 
expressing  my  feelings  of  affection  and  tenderness.  The 
dyadic  relation  is  a  threatening  one.  By  keeping  everyone 
at  the  same  distance,  I  avoid  the  necessity  of  treating  you 
with  greater  warmth  and  openness. 

My  deepest  anxiety  is  that  I  am  unlovable.  I 
feel  that  you  will  net  like  me  because,  in  fact,  1  do  not 
"deserve"  it.  If  you  were  to  know  me  well,  you  would 
discover  the  traits  that  make  me  so  unlovable.  In  contrast 
to  the  inclusion  anxiety  that  I  am  worthless  and  empty,  and 
the  control  anxiety  that  I  am  stupid  and  irresponsible,  the 
affection  anxiety  is  that  I  am  nasty  and  bad. 

b.  The  Overpersonal  (high  "e",  high  "w") 

When  I  am  overpersonal,  I  try  to  become 
extremely  close  to  you.  I  want  you  to  treat  me  in  a  close, 
personal  way.  Although  my  first  experiences  with  openness 
were  painful,  if  I  try  again,  they  may  turn  out  to  be 
better.  My  primary  desire  in  interpersonal  relations  is  to 
be  liked.  Being  liked  is  extremely  important  to  me  in  order 
to  relieve  my  anxiety  about  being  reflected  and  unlovable. 
I  sometimes  make  overt  attempts  to  gain  approval  by  being 
extremely  personal,  intimate  and  confiding.  At  other  times, 
I  tend  to  be  possessive,  to  devour  friends,  and  to  punish 
any  attempts  by  them  to  establish  other  friendships. 

Both  my  over  personal  and  my  underpersonal 
responses  are  extreme,  both  are  motivated  by  a  strong  need 
for  affection,  both  are  accompanied  by  strong  anxiety  about 
ever  being  loved  and  about  being  unlovable,  and  both  have 
considerable  hostility  behind  them  stemming  from  my 
anticipation  of  rejection. 
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c.  The  Personal  (moderate  "e",  moderate  "w") 

When  I  am  being  personal,  someone  who  success¬ 
fully  resolved  openness  relations  with  other  people  during 
childhood,  I  have  no  problem  with  close,  emotional  relations 
with  you.  I  am  comfortable  in  such  a  personal  relation,  and 
I  can  also  relate  comfortably  in  a  situation  reguiring 
emotional  distance.  It  is  important  for  me  to  be  liked,  and 
if  I  am  not  liked  I  can  accept  that  the  dislike  is  the 
result  of  the  relation  between  myself  and  you.  In  other 
words,  being  disliked  by  you  does  not  mean  that  I  am  an 
unlovable  person.  I  feel  that  I  am  a  lovable  person  espe¬ 
cially  to  people  who  know  me  well.  I  am  capable  of  giving 
genuine  openness. 

C.  SUMMARY 

This  "reader:  on  the  FIRO  theory  of  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tions  is  intended  to  aid  you  in  developing  your  awareness  of 
yourself  and  of  your  relations  to  other  people.  This  is  not 
designed  to  evaluate;  it  simply  helps  you  to  know  more  about 
the  way  your  see  your  self. 

Truth  is  what  is.  Your  truth  is  what  is  true  about  you. 
You  allow  yourself  to  know  your  truth  by  becoming  aware. 
Once  you  become  aware  you  can  deal  more  effectively  with 
your  life. 

Honesty  is  the  key  to  successful  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tions.  You  are  honest  to  the  degree  to  which  you  share  your 
awareness  with  someone  else. 

The  choice  is  yours.  You  are  free  to  choose  the  degree 
to  which  you  become  involved  with  yourself  and  with  others; 
to  become  "conscious"  and  "aware"  or  to  remain  "unconscious" 
and  "unaware."  And  to  that  end,  I  hope  that  his  proves 
invaluable  in  helping  you  make  your  chioce. 


APPENDIX  E 

PER SC HAL  &  GROUP  DATA  SHEET 


PLEASE  COMPLETE  THIS  DATA  SHEET  BY  FILLING  IN  THE  INFORMATION 
THAT  IS  REQUESTED.  ALL  OF  THE  INFORMATION  PROVIDED  WILL  BE 
COMPLETELY  CONFIDENTIAL.  THE  DATA  WILL  BE  USED  FOR  RESEARCH 
PURPOSES  CNIY. 


Command  Name 


Department  Name 


Name  cf  Group 
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Your  Eaygrade  (e.g.E1,04) 


Humber  of  years  (to  tie  nearest  whole  number) 
that  you  have  been  in  your  current  paygrade 


Sex  _ H  _ F 

Your  ige  (in  whole  years)  _ 

Highest  degree  or  diploma  received 

Humber  of  years  (to  the  nearest  whole  number) 
that  you  have  been  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy 


Number  of  months  you've  been  at  your  command 


Number  of  months  you've  been  working  in 
your  department 


Number  of  months  that  you've  been  a  member 
cf  this  group 
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CIRCLE  THE  NUMBER  THAT  BEST  REFLECTS  YOUR  ANSWER  TO  THE 

TWO  QUESTIONS  BELOW: 


How  effective  do  you  telieve  this  group  is  in  doing  its  work 
not  moderately  highly 


effective 

effective 

effective 

1 

3 

5 

How  influential 

do  you  feel  you  are  in  this 

group? 

not 

moderately 

highly 

influential 

influential 

influential 

1 

3 

5 

THANK  yOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 


APPENDIX  P 
TABLES 


TABLE  1 

Overview  of  Age  of  Subjects 


Number  of  subjects 

23 

59 

30 

5 


£.ve  ra_ge  Age  in  Years 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-62 


TABLE  2 

Education  Level 


Number  of  subjects  Education  level 


40 

35 

13 

22 

5 

1 


high  school  equivalent 
high  school 
associates 
bachelors 

masters  or  post  college 
doctorate 


TABLE  3 

Tears  Active  Duty 


Number  of  subjects  I ears  active  duty 


11 

1-5 

22 

6-10 

29 

16-20 

19 

21-25 

5 

26-30 

1 

31-35 

1 

36-40 

TABLE  4 
Tears  in  Grade 


Number  of  subjects 


16 

3 


4 

1 


2 

2 


Years  in  payqra de 


1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 


12 


TABLE  5 
Title  or  Bank 


Number  of  subjects 


Title 

01,02,CW01,CW02 
03,04, CW03,CW04 
05'06 

E1,E2,E3,E4 

E5,  E6 

E7,E8,E9 

SS1,GS2, GS3 , GS4 

GS5,GS6,GS7,GS8,GS9 

GS10.GS1  1,GS12 


TABLE  6 

Total  Years  at  Command 


Number  of  subjects 


Years  at  command 


TABLE  7 

Average  Time  as  Groupmember 


Number  of  subjects 


Time  in  Group 


ZABLE  8 

Hours  Group  Met 


Number  subjects 


Hours  in  group 

2-20 
20-40 
40  -»60 
60-80 
80-100 
100-120 
120-140 
140-160 
160-208 


sA 


TABLE  9 

Self  and  Other  Agency/Ccmmunion  Score  Comparisons 


Agency  Totals  (others) 

Agency  Totals  R=.2928 

(self)  p=0.Q02 


Communion  Totals  ( others) 

Communion  Totals  8=.0141 

(self)  p=0 . 4  48 


TABLE  10 

Correlations  between  Control  and  ATrCT  Scores 


Eccntrcl 

Agency  .2063  (p=. 014) 

Commun  -.0393  (p=. 34) 

(self) 

Agency  .2690  (p=  .005) 

(other) 

Commun  -.0001  (p=  .496) 

(other) 


w control 
-.0809  (p*. 196) 

.0415  (p  =  .  332) 

.0411  (p=.  348) 

.2738  (p=.  005) 


TABLE  11 

Multiple  Regressions  (Own  Scores  Predicting  Others  Scores) 


Independent  De  pendent 

Beta 

sign 

3 

R 

Influence 

on  Group 

Decisions 

(Stepwise  Entry) 

Influence  of  decisions 
(self  assessed) 

.400 

p=. 0102 

.359 

.338 

(Forced  Entry) 

Communal  behavior 

-.081 

p=. 4790 

-.040 

.0  30 

Agentic  behavior 

.032 

p=.  8090 

.011 

.197 

Influence  cn  process 
(self  assessed) 

-.073 

p=.  6491 

059 

.  152 

Influ  on  effectiveness 

-  10E-03 

p=.  9583 

7E-03 

.171 

TABLE  12 

Multiple  Regressions  (Own  Predicting  Others  Scores) 


Independent  Dependent 

Beta 

§i3£ 

B 

R 

Influence  on 

Process 

(Stepwise  Entry) 

Influence  on  decisions 
(self  assessed) 

.410 

p=. 0018 

.417 

.260 

(Forced  Entry) 

Communal  behavior 

-.081 

p=. 4842 

-.043 

-.035 

Agentic  behavior 

-.165 

p=. 2235 

-.  063 

.037 

Influence  cn  process 
(self  assessed) 

.0  15 

p=. 9256 

.  013 

.098 

Influ  on  effectiveness 

-.050 

p=. 7757 

-.041 

.076 

(self  assessed) 


TABLE  13 

Multiple  Regressions  (Ovn  Scores  Predicting  Others) 


Independent  Dependent 

Beta 

§i an 

B 

R 

Influence  on 

Effectiveness 

(Forced  Entry) 

Communal  behavior 

-.145 

p=. 2095 

-.082 

-.031 

Agentic  behavior 

-.025 

p  =  . 6  930 

-.025 

.108 

Influence  on  process 
(self  assessed) 

.0  64 

p  =  .  6  950 

.060 

.146 

Influ  on  effectiveness 
(self  assessed) 

-.022 

p=. 8993 

-.019 

.128 

TABLE  14 

Multiple  Regressions  (Ovn  Scores  Predicting  Others) 


Independent  Dependent  Beta  sign  B  R 

Other’s  Satisfaction 
(Forced  Entry) 


Knowledge 

.  90E-04 

p=. 9930 

5E-04  -.029 

Self  Satisfaction 

-.042 

p=. 7111 

-.048  -.059 

Communal  behavior 

.032 

p=. 7810 

.010  -.024 

Agentic  behavior 

-.071 

p  =  .  5448 

-.016  -.074 

TABLE  15 

Communion  Totals  between  Raters 


Eater! 

Rate r 2 

Rat  er  3 

Eater4 

Rater  1 

1.  0000 

0.4127 

0.3614 

0.2646 

V 

p=  **  ** 

p=0.  000 

p=0.000 

p=Q. 004 

Rater2 

0.  4127 

1.0000 

0.3517 

0.3505 

• 

p=0. 000 

p=**  ** 

p=0 . 000 

p=0. 000 

Rat er3 

0.  36  14 

0.35  17 

1.0000 

0.2673 

p=  0.  000 

p=Q. 000 

p  =  #  *** 

p=0.  0004 

Rat er4 

0.26  46 

0.3505 

0.2673 

1.0000 

» 

p=0. 004 

p=0 . 000 

p=0 .004 

p=**  ** 

» 

TABLE  16 

Agency  Totals  between  Raters 


Raterl 

Rater 2 

Rater 3 

Rater  4 

» 

Raterl 

1.  0000 

0.5896 

0.5282 

0.4632 

p-**** 

p=0 . 000 

p=0.000 

p=0.  000 

Rater2 

0.  58  95 

1.00  00 

0.5316 

0.5174 

C  ' 

p=  0. 000 

p=** ** 

p=0 .000 

p=0 . 000 

• 

Rater3 

0.5282 

0.53  16 

1.0000 

0.4500 

p=0.  00  0 

p=0.  000 

p=**** 

p=0. 0000 

Rater4 

0.  46  32 
p=0 . 004 

0.5174 

p=0 . 000 

0.4500 

p=0 .000 

1.0000 
p=**  *  * 

i 

I 
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TABLE  17 

Inter-rater  Comparisons  of  Knowledge  Variable 


Rat  er 1 

Rate r 2 

Rater 3 

Rater  4 

Raterl 

1.0000 

p= ***** 

0.44  08 
P=0. 000 

0.3730 

P=0.000 

0.3747 
P=0. 000 

Rater2 

0.  44  08 
P=0.  000 

1.0000 
. p=**  *** 

0.4077 

?=Q.QQ0 

0.  4507 
P=0. 000 

Bater3 

0.3730 
P=0.  000 

0.40  77 
P=0. 000 

1.0000 
p  =  *  **** 

0.4208 
P=0. 000 

Rater4 

0.3747 
?=0. 00  0 

0.4507 
P=0. 000 

0.4208 

P=0.000 

1.0000 
p=#*  *#* 

TABLE  18 

Inter-rater  Comparisons  on  Satisfaction  Variable 


Rated 

Rater2 

Rater  3 

Rater  4 

Rater  1 

1.  0000 
p=***** 

0.3621 
P=0.  000 

0.2482 

P=0 .006 

0.2836 
P=0. 002 

Rat  er2 

0.  3621 
P=0. 000 

1.00  00 
p=**  *** 

0.3071 

P=0.001 

0.3696 
P=0. 000 

Rat  er3 

0.  2482 
P=0. 006 

0.3071 
P=0. 001 

1.0000 
p  =  *  **  *  * 

0.2530 
P=0 .005 

Rater4 

0.  2836 
P=0.  002 

0.36  96 
?=0. 000 

0.2530 

P=Q . 00  5 

1.0000 
F=**  *** 

TABLE  19 

Inter-rater  Ccnparisons  on  Influ  of  Decisions 


Rated 

Rate  r2 

Rat  er3 

Rater  4 

Rater  1 

1.  0000 
p=  **  *** 

0.4725 
P=0. 000 

0.2832 

P=0 .002 

0.  4291 
?=0.  000 

Rater2 

0.  4725 
P=0.  00  0 

1.0000 

p=**  *** 

0.2847 
?=Q. 002 

0.5375 
P=0. 000 

Rat  er3 

0.  2832 
P=0.  002 

0.2847 

P=0 . 002 

1.0000 

p=**#** 

0.29  13 
P=0. 002 

Rat er4 

0.4291 
P=0.  000 

0.5375 

P=0 . 000 

0.2913 

P=0 . 002 

1.0000 
p=**  *** 

TABLE 

20 

Inter-rat er 

Comparisons 

of  Infl  on 

Process 

Raterl 

Rater2 

Rater3 

Rater4 

Raterl 

1. 0000 

p=  ***** 

0.6338 
P=0. 000 

0.4299 

P=0.000 

0.50  57 
?=0. 000 

Rater2 

0.  6338 
P=0.  000 

1.0000 
p=**  *** 

0.4824 

P=0. 000 

0.6299 
P=0. 000 

Rater3 

0.  4  2  99 
P=0.  000 

0.4824 
P=0. 000 

1.0000 

p  =  *  **** 

0.44  18 
P=0. 000 

Rat er4 

0.  5  0  57 
P=0.  000 

0.6299 
P=0.  000 

0.4418 

?=0.000 

1.0000 
p=**  *** 

TABLE  21 

Inter-rater  Comparisons  on  Infl  on  Effectiveness 


Raterl 

Rate  r2 

Rat er3 

Rate  r4 

Raterl 

1.0000 
p=  ***** 

0.3752 
P=0. 000 

0.3010 

?=0.001 

0.3440 
P=0. 000 

Rat er2 

0.3752 
P=0.  000 

1  .0000 

p=** *** 

0.3066 

P=0.001 

0.4840 
?=0. 000 

Rater3 

0.  3010 
P=0.  001 

0.3066 

P=0 . 001 

1.0000 

p=***** 

0.31  10 
P=0. 001 

Rat  er4 

0.  3440 

P=  0.  00  0 

0.4840 
P=0. 000 

0.3110 

P=0.00  1 

1.0000 

p=***»* 

TABLE  22 

Belation  between  Agency  and  Effectiveness  Variables 

Agency 


R 

Influ 

on 

effectiveness 

.86 

.000 

Influ 

on 

decisions 

.91 

.00  0 

Influ 

cn 

process 

• 

00 

o 

.000 

Satis 

faction 

.67 

.  000 

TABLE  23 

Relation  between  Coaaunion  and  Eff ectiveness  Variables 


C  cum  anion 


B 

sign 

Influ 

on 

effectiveness 

.81 

.  000 

Influ 

on 

decisions 

.68 

.000 

Influ 

on 

p rocess 

.87 

.000 

Satis 

faction 

.91 

.00  0 

TABLE  24 

Agency/ Coo muni  on  Correlated  with  Dependent  Variables 


Agency  +  Communion 


Influ 

on 

effectiveness 

R 

B=  .93 

§i3fi 

p=  .000 

Influ 

on 

decisions 

R=  .83 

p=  .000 

Influ 

on 

process 

R=  .92 

p=  .000 

Satisfaction 

R=  .88 

p=  .000 

TABLE  25 

Multiple  Regressions  (As  Rated  by  Others) 

Independent  Dependent  Beta  sign  3  R 

Influence  on  Group’s  Decisions 
(Stepwise  Entry) 

Communal  behavior  .152  p=.  0040  .057  .67 

Agentic  behavior  .798  p=.0000  .  057  .90 


TABLE  26 

Multiple  Regressions  (As  Rated  by  Others) 

Independent  Dependent  Beta  sign  B  R 

Individual's  Influence  on  Group  Process 
(Stepwise  Entry) 

Communal  behavior  .571  p-.QOQO  .233  .85 

Agentic  behavior  .427  p=.0000  .151  .80 


TABLE  27 

Multiple  Regressions  (As  Rated  by  Others) 

Inde  penden  t  Dependent  Beta  sign  3  R 

Individual’s  Influence  on  Group  Ef fectiveness 
(Stepwise  Entry) 

Agentic  behavior  .578  p=.0000  .214  .85 

Communal  behavior  .427  p=. 0000  .183  .65 


TABLE  28 

Multiple  Regressions  (As  Rated  by  Others) 

Independent  Dependent  Beta  si^n  B  R 

Other's  Satisfaction  with  Individual's  Behavior 
(Stepwise  Entry) 

Communal  behavior  .  766  p=.0Q00  .  185  .  88 

Agentic  behavior  .172  p=.0025  .036  .67 


TABLE  29 

Multiple  Regressions  (Combining  Agency  6  Communion) 

Independent  Dependent  Beta  sign  B  R 

Individual  Influence  on  Group  Decisions 
(Stepwise  Entry) 

Agency  +  Commun  .873  p=.0000  .167  .87 


TABLE  30 

Multiple  Regressions  (Combining  Agency  6  Communion) 

Independent  Dependent  Beta  si^n  3  R 

Influence  on  Group  Process 
(Stepwise  entry) 

Agency  +  commun 


.900  p=.0000 


.188  .90 


TABLE  31 

Bultiple  Regressions  (Combining  Agency  &  Communion) 

Independent  De  pendent  Seta  sign  B  R 

Individual’s  Influence  on  Group  Effectiveness 
(Stepwise  Entry) 

Agency  ♦  Ccmmun  .913  p=. 0000  .201  .91 


TABLE  32 

Multiple  Regressions  (Combining  Agency  &  Communion) 

Independent  Dependent  Beta  sign  B  R 

Satisfaction 
(Stepwise  Entry) 

Agency  +  Commun  .851  p=. 0000  .106  .85 


TABLE  33 

Relationships  between  Control  and  Agency , Communion 

Express  Bant 

control  control 

Agency  .  2690  (p=. 005)  .  04 1 1  (p= .  34  8) 

Ccmmun  -.  000  1  (p=.  496)  .  2738  (p=  .  005) 


TABLE  34 

Belation  between  Agency  and  Express  Control 


Independent  Qe  pendent  Beta  sign  B  R 

Agency 

(Stepwise  Entry) 

Express  .2203  .0156  .694  .22 

control 


TABLE  35 

Belation  between  Bant  Control  and  Communion 

Independent  Dependent  Beta  sign  B  R 

Communion 
(Stepwise  entry) 

want  control  .218  .0169  .719  .22 


TABLE  36 

Hultiple  Begressions  Adding  Knowledge 


Independent  Dependent 

Beta 

sign 

B 

B 

Influence  on 

Group 

’s  Effectiveness 

(Stepwise  entry) 

agency 

.394 

.00  00 

.  146 

.85 

communion 

knowledge 

.406 

.249 

:888S 

.  174 
.299 

:?§ 

TABLE  37 

Multiple  Begressions  Adding  Knowledge 


Independent  Dependent  Beta  sign  B 

Influence  on  Decisions 
(Stepwise  entry) 


Agency 

.542 

.  00  00 

.  175 

Knowledge 

.347 

.  00  00 

.  364 

Communicn 

.123 

.0077 

.046 

TABLE  38 

Multiple  Begressions  Adding  Knowledge 


Independent  Dependent 

Beta 

B 

Influence  on 

Group 

Process 

(Stepwise  entry) 

Cojsounicn 

.556 

.0000 

.227 

Agency 

.292 

.0000 

.  104 

Knowledge 

.  182 

.0040 

.209 

T ABIE  39 

flulitiple  Begressions  Adding  Knowledge 


Independent  Dependent 

Beta 

sign 

3 

B 

Satisfaction 

(Stepwise  entry) 

Corns  union 

.766 

.0000 

.  185 

CO 

co 

e 

Agency 

.  172 

.0025 

.  036 

.67 

(Forced  Entry) 

Communion 

.770 

.0000 

.  186 

.  88 

Agency 

.204 

.043 

.  0086 

.67 

Knowledge 

-.0  43 

-.029 

.  5421 

.55 

TABLE  40 

Beans  on  Effectiveness/Control  Variables  by  Catagory 


HighA/ 

LowC 

Low  A/ 

Hiq  hC 

HighA/ 

Hiq  hC 

Low  A/ 
LowC 

effectiveness 

influence 

23.46 

22. 77 

25.  54 

18.36 

decision 

influence 

17.46 

15.32 

18.  47 

12.42 

process 

influence 

21.  59 

22.  09 

24.  04 

17.21 

satisfaction 

10.44 

11.  35 

12.54 

8.80 

express 

control 

6.54 

4.  13 

5.  78 

4.90 

want 

control 

3.92 

5.  40 

5.  17 

4.05 

Differences 
in  control 

2.62 

-1.  27 

.  67 

.90 

(p=.  008) 

(p=  .130) 

( p=. 246) 

(P= 

TABLE  41 

Difference  in  Express  Control  within  Sample 


Group 

#  Cases 

Mean 

Std  dev 

high/high 

41 

5.7  6 

2.65 

1cm/1ov 

21 

4.9  0 

2.43 

TABLE  42 

Differences  on  Rant  Control  within  Sample 


Group  # 

Cases 

Me  an 

Std  dev 

t  test 

high/high 

41 

5.0  2 

2.19 

.25 

lcw/low 

21 

4.0  5 

2.48 

TABLE  43 

Differences  on  Control  Scores  between  High/Low  Sample 


Group 

Mean 

Difference 

t  test 

high/lcw 

6.5  4 

Express  control 

2.41 

p=.0  107 

low/high 

4.  1  3 

high/lcw 

3.92 

want  control 

-1.  49 

p= .  0  9  0  8 

low/high 

5.4  0 

i£!EN£H  5 

MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  FIGORES 


(Based  on  Averaged 

Dependent  Variables 

Influ  on  Decisions 

Influ  on  Process 

Influ  ?n  Group’s 
Effectiveness 

Satisfaction 

Agency 

Communion 


Ratings  From  4  Others) 
Independent  Variables 
Agency,  Communion,  Knowledge 
Agency,  Communion,  Knowledge 
Agency,  Communion,  Knowledge 

Agency,  Communion,  Knowledge 
Express  Control 
Want  Control 


Figure  G.1  Hultiple  Regressions 


(Based  on 

Dependent  Variables 
Influ  on  Decisions 

Influ  on  Process 

Influ  on  Group’s 

Effectiveness 

Satisfaction 


Self  Ratings) 

Independent  Variables 

Agency*  Communion* 
Knowledge  (self) 

Agency,  Communion, 
Knowledge  (self) 

Agency,  Communion, 
Knowledge  (self) 


Agency*  Communion, 
Knowledge  (self) 


Figure  G.2  Multiple  Regressions 


i 


r 


(Comparing 

Dependent 

(ethers) 

Influ  on  Decisions 

Influ  on  Process 

Influ  on  Group’ s 

Effectiveness 

Satisfaction 


Self  and  Other  Ratings) 
Independent 
(self) 

Agency,  Communion, 
Knowledge  (self) 

Agency,  Communion, 
Knowledge  (self) 

Agency,  Communion, 
Knowledge (self) 


Agency,  Communion, 
Knowledge  (self) 


Figure  G.3  Multiple  Regressions 


(Compa  ring 

Self  and  Other  Ratings) 

Dependent 

(self) 

Independent 

(ethers) 

Influ  on  Decisions 

Agency, 

Communion, Knowledge 

Influ  on  Process 

Agency , 

Communion,  Knowledge 

Influ  on  Group' s 
Effectiveness 

Agency , 

Communion,  Knowledge 

Self  Satisfaction 

Agency, 

Communion,  Knowledge 

Agency  (self) 

Agency, 

Communion 

Ccmmunicn(self) 

Communion,  Agency  j 

i 

_  _ 

Figure  G.4  Multiple  Regressions 


(Integration  of  Agency  and  Communion) 
(using  ratings  of  four  others) 


Dependent 

Influence  on  decisions 

Influence  on  process 

Influence  on 
effectiveness 

Satisfaction 


Independent 
Agency  ♦  Communion 
Agency  ♦  Communion 
Agency  ♦  Communion 

Agency  ♦  Communion 


Figure  G.5  Multiple  Regressions 
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